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A call to ration water consumption 


By Frida Mdanat 

Star Staff Writer 

IN AN appeal issued by the 
Water Authority of Jordan (JWA) 
earlier this month, the JWA 
called on members of the public 
to ration their water consump- 
tion. saying that this step has 
become necessary to ease the 
pressure on the water resour- 
ces, especially In the Greater 
Amman area. 

While some may question 
such an appeal following this 
year's significant winter season, 
JWA officials say that despite 
the good aquatic year 1987-19- 
88, conventional water resour- 
ces in the Kingdom are still in- 
sufficient for meeting the needs 
of a growing population and its 
growing demand for water. 

In 1987, rain measurement 
stations have registered a total 
rain -fall exceeding the annual 
average of 1937-1988. in the 
south of the country, Karak sta- 
tion registered an increase of 25 
per cent, in the midlands, Wadi 
Al Seer station registered an in- 
crease of 41 per cent and In the 
north, in Irbid, there was an in- 
crease of 16 per cent. 

JWA officials say that the 
aquatic year 19B7-1988 has re- 
sulted in a good water recharge 
seen in the following indicators: 
Availability of big quantities of 
water In springs with rapid re- 
sponse to rainfall, the formation 
of springs which only appear 
during good rainy seasons -..sig- 
nificant rise in springs' dis- 
charge and Increase of the base 
flow in the valleys. 

In an Interview with The star, 
Dr Eng. Kamel Al-Radaydeh, and 
Dr Eng. Abdul Aziz Al-Wlshah. 
from the Water Resources Ad- 
ministration of JWA agreed that 
despite the increase in the rain- 
fall throughout the Kingdom, Am- 
man and Irbid still suffer short- 



waters k ~ 0,,iclalB say the oa8is ,a008 no threat from the overpumping of Its 



age of water. 

The total production of water 
for Jordan in 1987 reached 150 
million cubfc metres, 90 million 
of which went to Amman, Zarka, 
and Balqa' region. The total pro- 
duction for Amman alone 
reached 68 million, making up 45 
per cent of the total production 
of the Kingdom. 

The JWA Increases its growth 
rate of water production by 7.6 
per cent annually In order to 
meet a population growth reach- 
ing 3.8 per cent a year and a 
growing demand for water which 
accompanies social develop- 
ment, according to the officials. 

Experts estimate that Jordan 
will need an additional 145 mill- 
ion cubic metres In the year 
2005. This amount is needed for 
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both municipal and Industrial use 
around the Kingdom. 

According to Drs Al-Radaydeh 
and Al-Wlshah, a shortage of 
water is likely to occur during 
the peak demand period (from 
June to September) where exist- 
ing resources might not be able 
to meet the needs of the public 
during this time of the year. 

Therefore, they said, the JWA 
will take measures to ration 
water consumption to ensure 
the safety of water resources. 
Documentaries will be shown on 
television to educate people In 
ways of rationing and Intermit- 
tent pumping might be practised 
to cut down on water production. 
However, they assure that If 
such a step is taken, the public 
will be Informed beforehand 
through the possible media. 


In an attempt to ensure suffi- 
cient water production for the 
public, the JWA Is currently stu- 
dying means of developing non- 
oonventlonal water resources 
These include building more 
dams In good catchment areas 
such as Karak and Wadi Al- 
Walah ■ 

Al-Azrak 

. i R . 68 Ponding to questions on 
Aj-Azrak waters and the dan- 
gers threatening Al-Azrak oasis 
as a result of overpumping of 
water from it, JWA officials said- 
that as long as there Is still a 
natural flow of the springs in 
Al-Azrak, we are still on the safe 
aide, The flow of water Indi- 
cates that there has not been a 
change In the direction of wat- 


ers, which means that the spr- 
ings are still rich, they say. 

At present, Al-Azrak's waters 
are pumped for municipal use, 
agricultural use, and for the 
preservation of nature in the oa- 
sis. Dr Al-Radaydeh noted that 
the large amounts of pumped 
water reaching 18 million cubic 
metres annually are used for 
agriculture covering an area of 
18 thousand dunums. He said 
that many wells were dug with- 
out official licence, assuring that 
JWA intends to close them, In 
order to reduce the amount of 
pumped water from Al-Azrak. 

He said that over-pumping 
from the eastern part of the area 
whose land is a little salty now 
will cause salt Intrusion, and 
consequently chemical pollution. 

Therefore, steps will be taken 
to close wells and cut down on 
water production from the areas, 
he assured. 

Wadi Al-Walah 

A new project which will soon 
be underway is to use Wadi 
Al-Walah waters, revealed Dr Al- 
fadaydeh. He said that the 
JWA has completed a feasibility 
study to pump an average of 12 
million cubic metres annually 
from Wadi Al-Walah, at an 
amount of 1440 cubic metres 
per hour. 

Taking the balance of nature 
into consideration, Wadi Al- 
-Walah project, he noted, will 
ensure enough water supply for 
the Kingdom until 2005. Pump- 
ing will take place at a distance 
of six kilometres west of the 
Wala Bridge, he said, and will 
not affect the area as a tourist 
attraction. 


Seven- 
metre-long 
Whale 
Shark to go 
on display 
in Aqaba 

.AQABA (Star) — A seven- 
metre-long Whale Shark was 
fished out from the waters of 
Aqaba, last Thursday when ii 
[was accidentally caught up in a 
'local fisherman’s net. It took a 
number of fishermen a whole 
might, and the aid of the Aqaba 
Port Corp. cranes to pull out the 
2.5 tonne fish, which belongs to 
the largest marine species In ex- 
istence. 


The Whale Shark, scientifi- 
cally known as the Rhlncodcn 
typus, is gray in colour with a 
pale undersurface and Is distinc- 
tively marked with small spots 
and narrow white vertical lines 

Dr Mohammad Wahbah, direc- 
tor of the Aqaba Marine Station 
said that the Whale Shark is 
harmless and feeds chiefly on 
Plankton and small fishes. 


This one, he said, has ap- 
parently wandered into the 
Aqaba Gulf because it mainly 
lives in tropical oceans. 


The Aqaba waters are unsuit- 
able to Whale Sharks to live in. 
particularly as the Aqaba sea 
Jacks Planakton. Further more 
the water's movement la not 

i ronical, which makes it more 
difficult for this kind of fish to 
Ive In. 

The Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica indicates that Whale 
Sharks, despite their huge size 
and bulk, have tiny teeth. It » a 
sluggish animal and generally 
swims slowly near the surface- 1 
is distinguished from all other 
sharks by large, lunate .£[• 
mouth at end of snout, three .pm* 
minent ridges extending je 
length of the body along the 
sides. 

Dr Wahbah said the Whale 
Shark will be burled In the sand 
until It disintegrates. Its skeletal 
bones will then be collected and 
placed on show in the 
Marine Station. 
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Literary response to Lebanon’s conflict 


By Maggie James 

Special to The Star 

ir,*JD0N- What was the pride 
k ' c ung to in times of danger 
jmj flticti helped us to struggle 
Ural death, to survive, to 
STi laid on what life re- 
us? The battles had 
yptd our strength and melted 
ife favor in our hearts — I felt 
yial my reflexes had slowed 
tan as Ihe situation deterio- 
rated The miracle that we were 
s'jt alive was still the strongest 
retie* -What was this miracle? 
ivas it the hope to conquer? 
tiu it the hope merely to live? 
Or was it simply the feeling that 
ti were building a homeland 
rise identity we were uncov- 
t-iig? The important thing was 
alive. 

taiia Usalran, a Lebanese 
:.*or, discusses the question 
-:h>ie will to survive in her novel 
Lebanese war, "Usta's Ci- 


undermlne and restructure so- 
ciety around the image of a new 
centre." 

The situation in Lebanon at 
Ihe time of the civil war and its 
influences particularly interests 
the author. She cites how 
pre-war Lebanon was a literary 
centre attracting writers from 
many parts of the Arab world, 
but with very few women partici- 
pants. 

After a short time, however, 
the civil war seemed to have 
generated a great deal of writing 
by the women — novels, poetry 
and journals. In her book she 
seeks to explain how and why 
this occurred and how writing 
was affected by war conditions 
at a time when "the assertion of 
female identity coincided with 
the disintegration of the coun- 
try's identity." 

"Luxury, adventure, culture, 
pagnism, resilience, love and 


The war In Lebanon began with civil strife In 1975, 
which continued for seven years. Though conditions 
changed with the Israeli invasion in 1982, conflict 
has continued unabated ever since and spawned, 
JJJ 0 other things, literature of a new Intensity and 


tael" written in 1979. She 
Jtfieofa prominent group of 
Iffcanese women writers called 
rs Beirut Decentrists by Amen- 
ta scholar Miriam Cooke in her 
took, ‘ War's Other Voices," pu- 
shed by Cambridge University 

explains that the Beirut 
^centrists are “a group of 
"omen writers who have shared 
Bowl as their home and the 
f * their experience. They 
r® , a| l teen “decentered” In a 
sense: physically, they 
BMItered all over a seif- 
JWtmdmg city; Intellectually, 
Amoved in separate spheres. 

tajj Wrot ® alone and for 
£2*5 ..They would not 
,helr writings as re- 
nS^f^thers yet their 
which 

‘ aspect of 9 tho n 0 the holistic 
l ^ l *ri“ n iW them 
them discursively to 
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hate: each of these nouns has 
been evoked in attempting to 
epitomize the essential charac- 
ter of Beirut," says Cooke, as 
she outlines the background to 
the civil war. But she maintains 
that the most persistent traits 
associated with Beirut have 
been freedom and refuge. 

Throughout, the womens lit- 
erature captured the moods and 
facets of the war. 

"The Beirut Decentrists were 
recording their experiences as 
they occurred. By writing, they 
perceived their participation and 
at the same time were making 
others aware. They were creat- 
ing a new war myth whose pro- 
tagonists were both male and 
female." 

The dedication of "Beirut 
Nightmares" by Ghada Al- 
-Samman, written in 1976, Is to 
anonymous people: 

I dedicate this book 


To the printers 

Who are at this moment arrang- 
ing its letters 

Despite the thunder of the rock- 
ets and the bombs 
And they know 

That the book will contain their 
names... 

To them, 

The hard-working, faceless, si- 
lent ones. 

It Is a novel of everyday life 
under war conditions, inter- 
spersed with nightmares and the 
terrifying scenarios that they 
bring. 

One gets used to the sound of 
bullets and can sleep through 
it... Sleeping to the sound of bull- 
ets is like the sleep of a 
wounded man whose pain has 
been numbed by morphine, wr- 
ites Al-Samman. 

But, as Cooke says, alter 
seven years the civil war was 
one of survival, even though to 
an outsider it looked like a war 
of suicide. "Survival became the 
realization that women stayed 
and men left; that the. women 
had assumed responsibility for 
others through a determination 
to stay, that the men had ass- 
umed responsibility for themsel- 
ves and had left. The Beirut 
Decentrists all write of women's 
determination to stay, however 
dangerous and pointless such a 
determination might seem to 
be." "By the late 1970's," she 
continues, "they began to chall- 
enge the men who had not re- 
cognized universal responsibility 
and by their studied indifference 
had promoted the violence. At 
first women had kept to the 
edge of the action, but as the 
war progressed they were even- 
tually drawn Into condemning 
the men's behaviours. 

"They increasingly lost pa- 
tience with their sons, brothers 
and husbands. They no longer 
feared but resented their fa- 
thers. A social system that had 
allowed men to dominate without 
question was being undermined. 
Although women were not yet 
strong enough, or united 
enough, to break the cycle of 
violence, in their awareness at 
least lay the hope. For the Beirut 


Decentrists this awareness had 
to be transformed into action., 
The war gave Ihe women writers 
a kind of emancipation and en- 
couraged more active patriotism, 
as they described the normality 
of life as the war continued, 
violence flared and life went on 
again. 

Cooke concludes that the Le- 
banese civil was was Nke no 
other war. "There were no clear 
causes, no stable enemy, no 
stereotypical attldues. The 
ahaos penetrated every aspect 
--of dally life so that everyone 
participated always. However, 


because it was an anomaly it 
was rarely referred to as a war 
but rather as a"silualion," the 
kind of situation anyone could 
experience. Indeed, many 
thought that Lebanon was a 
harbinger of things to come. In a 
world grown violent, some 
viewed Lebanon as this centu- 
ry’s natural tendency pushed to 
its extreme. It was a foretaste of 
the holocaust to come." 


War's Other Voices: Women 
Writers on the Lebanese Civil 
War. Miriam Cooke. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 
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Robots cannot actually Bee 

computer but by electro- mecha- 
nical switches. 

These switches are placed In- 
side the robot In such a way that 
the moving arm physically trips 
one of them each time It com- 
pletes a specific bit of its rou- 
tine. Each tripped switch signals 
that the moving arm Is ready to 
begin the next bit of its task, and 
so on until It completes ail the 
work and the cycle can begin 
again. 

Such machines can be taught 
new tasks, but only If the ma- 




chine is taken apart and each of 
Its switches painstakingly re- 
positioned. American and Eu- 
ropean robot experts think that 
re-building lakeB too much time 
to really be called reprogram- 
ming, so don't include them In 
their definition of robot. 

To do jobs like arc-welding 
end final assembly In Industry, 
robots will have to be equipped 
with senses that few have now. 
More important, they will have to 
learn to act on what those sen- 



Ghada Al-Samman 


ess tell them. Mindless repeti- 
tion of simple motions is not 
enough to fit partB together or to 
follow a seam with a welding 
torch, or even to fit a peg Into a 
hole. To Insure that such Jobs 
are done accurately, robot s 
need to see the peg and hole. 

None of the robotic vision sys- 
tems now coming out of 
research labs can actually see. 
They cannot tell a robot where a 
part is or help him to orient it In 
relation to another part. All they 
can do Is tell him whether the 
part is where the robot expects 
it to be. And they can do that 
only under certain circum- 
stances. 


Although a video camera can 
supply a computer with plenty of 
electronic information about 
what things look like, the prob- 
lem in vision systems lies In re- 
cognition and reacting to the in- 
formation. 

Nevertheless, today's vision 
systems try to simplify things by 
using new technologies. One 
snag Is that nobody really knows ' 
how the human mind makea 
sense of visual Information, so 
how can we tell a computer what 
to look for ? 

Big companies nowadays like 




to fell the world that they are us- 
ing robots. Moat do not like to 
say exactly how. For now their 
greatest use Is to boost the pro- 
ductivity of other machines by 
feeding them with parts quickly 
and smoothly. 


Robots are no longer science 
fiction. Japan, the United Stales 
end some other countries are 
now producing them. Some 
75-80% of the thousands of ro- 
bots made in Japan are of the 
fixed -sequence type which is re- 
latively Inexpensive. Each costs 
$3,000-10,000. The Japanese 
are also beginning to boast more 
computer-controlled robots, and 
they hope to Increase their ex- 
ports of these machines to 
£400-500 million by 1990. 

The employment of robots 
depends on many variables; first 
oi all it depends on their “wage", 
which is in the form of deprecia- 
tion and maintenance charges. 
Economically speaking, rising 
salaries, and the "non-wage" 
costs imposed on humans by 
safety regulations and the like 
are working in the favour of ro- 
bots. 

Unions, the other side of the 
coin, want to cage robots, seeing 
them as a threat to the human 
worker. 

Who will win? 
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Women search for status in the revolution 


Euro - Deposit Rates 


This article is part of a ser- 
ies of stories looking at 
China’s modernization by 
exploring the contempor- 
ary social and cultural 
trends which are occurring 
due to economic and politi- 
cal reform. The series was 
written by Chinese journal- 
ist Xu Taping, and American 
photo journalist, Don Habib 
after three months of 
travel, interviews, and 
research in China. 

LI QIN and Zhang Rulin, both 21, 
are classmates, best friends 
and women. Upon their gra- 
duation, they will part at the 
gate of Beijing Commerce 
College to search for their 
roles In society. "I want to be 
a modern woman," ' says U. 
"I'll be fn business, and my 
goal is to become a top exe- 
cutive." 

"A woman has to choose be- 
tween career and family," 
Zhang says. "I would rather 
find a Cess hectic job like 
teaching so as to raise chil- 
dren and help my husband 
achieve success." Theoreti- 
cally, any Chinese woman 
has choices, to step Into a 
world of careers or retreat tO' 
accept a subordinate role. 
Laws have given women so- 
cial equality in China to a lar- 
ger extent than In the United 
States. But feudal traditions 
and the lack of education 
and self-reliance have 
weakened the power of laws. 
To realize full emancipation, 
many women believe China 
needs modernization rather 
' than feminist movements. 

Discussions on the role of 
women in modern China are 
routine activities. National 
and local symposia, literature 
and the media have con- 
stantly chastised sexual pre- 
judice as residues of past 
social Injustice.. Female col- 
lege students demand fur- 
ther emancipation, but they 
do not rebel through halr- 
-styles and clothing; nor do 
they strive for the equivalent 
of an equal rights amend- 
ment. They cannot target : op- 
posing bodies because Ine- 
quality la not rooted so much 
in social structure, as In -the 
. functioning of this structure. 

Officials of the Ail-China 
Women's Federation (ACWF) 
say that Chinese * women 
were liberated with the help 
of societal forces rather than 
through their own struggle. 
• They say women's emanci- 
, patlon Is “truly an integral 
part" of the material and spi- 
ritual construction of social- 
ism. 

"Unlike the United States, the 
Chinese government Is be- 
hind all efforts to upgrade 
the social status of women" 
says Wang Pel, deputy dlrsc- 
. tor of ACWF's domestic Pu- 
blicity and Education Depart- 
ment. "The federatton repre- 
sents the Chinese women as 
well, as the government," he 
says. . 

All government administra- 
tions, From rural villages and 
urban neighbourhoods . to 
provinces and municipalities, 
contain ACWF representa- 
tives and agencies, Through 
congressional elections at 
theBe levels, . federation 
members form a governmen- 
tal branch parallel fn power 
to the ministries of foreign 
affairs, commerce, and 
defence. The federation is 
the sole architect of China's 
policy and laws concerning 
women. 

ACWF’s tasks are to lead 
national campaigns against 
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Chinese women equip themselves with education so that to start their professional careers 


discrimination and inequal- 
ity ot the sexes; to enforce 
the laws which protect 
women's rights; to socialize 
family planning and enhance 
"socialist spin tual well-being 
in homes," and to unite all 
Chinese women around world 
in their fight for equal rights. 

Representatives at the grass- 
roots are supposed to sensi- 
tize women to self - develop- 
ment, supervise equal pay ‘ 
for equal work, . advocate 
worriers participation in poJi- . 
tfcal activities, and mediate 
family relations and courtship ; 
In accordance with the con- ' 
stftutlon .'and the marriage 
laws. According to Wang, ' 
Chinese women enjoy more 
legal protection than those in 
the advanced countries, , 

"The United States, for exam- 
ple, seems to protect its . 
women only partly; after col- 
lege, many of them have 
trouble finding good jobs and 
many women have to rely on 
the husband economically," 
says Wang. “But that 
doesn't mean we have 
solved all our problems. Al- 
though our feet are unbound, 
to walk fast into the modern 
world [a still difficult." 

Before New China was 
founded In 1949, she says, 
the society was a dry welt. At . 
its bottom were the ordinary 
people; beneath them were 
women. About 90 per cent of 
women were Illiterate. A wo- 
man could neither hold any 
political post, nor enter cer- 
tain temples, nor remarry af- 
ter she was widowed.* She 
could not appeal for divorce 
while the husband could cast 1 
her off by merely announcing ' 
his decision three times. 

These binding ropes were un- 
tied decades ago, but the 
ghosts of the old society, 
keep haunting the remote; 
areas and the minds of some 
urban people. Nearly 70 per 
cent of the 80 million illlt- . 
orates are women, and the 


idea of "the wife's glory rely- 
ing on the husband's suc- 
cess" is holding many 
women from being competi- 
tive. In Beijin, many educated 
women have difficulty in fin- 
ding a marital partner either 
because the man feels hum- 
bled, or because they can 
accept a man more capable 
than themselves but not vice- 
versa. 

At a recent national sympo- 
sium on women's studies, 
the participants reached the 


Journey 

through 

China 


Part VII 

consensus that the "root 
cause of sexual Inequality" Is 
the lack of education. Their 
goal is set to get rid of feudal 
remnants while raising 
women's educational level, 
motivate women and make 
them aware that they must 
become tough and aggress- 
ive or risk losing out in the 
keen competition. 

Some pointed out that the first 
revolution was a time to bring 
up heroes;, this second revo- 
lution of modernization is the 
time for a great number of 
heroines to emerge. Without 
education, women would 
again be left out of the revo- 
lution, continuing to assume 
the traditional role of house- 
wives and service labourers. 
So far, only 72 women held 
higher than , Vice ministerial 
offices, occupying five per 
cent of all seats in. ■■■ 1984; . In 
1983 only nine per cent of 
the judges In China were 
women. 


The ratio of "women scientists 
increased slowly from 32 per 
- cent in 1978 to 34 per cent 
In 1984. But as moderniza- 
tion goes in full swing, a 
"learning frenzy" has swept 
across China. Volunteer tea- 
chers, broadcast lessons, 

' and correspondence colleges 
trained 30 million rural, 
women in 1986. Gossips 
among village women have 
■ become discussions on how 
to improve their skills, boost 
production and prosperity. 

Since tfie new job responslbil- 
Ity system was implemented 
, in. 1979, men and women in 
’ most rural areas have ass- 
] urrted equal duties in the 
. family as well as In the snter- 
' prise. The woman's image of 

• "child wife" has now become 
that of "family premier.'" 
Feng Yuplng, 29, of Shanxi 
province, is among many 
such "strong women" In 

• Chine. She took a broadcast 
college course in agriculture 
for two years around the 
birth of her child and now is 

. the region's most ■ re- 
spected scientist, winning a 
top prize in a national trivia 
. contest. 

! Modernization has brought 
. domestic appliances, chlld- 
-care facilities and compact 
housing. These have relieved 
women of much the house- 
work burden, leaving . them 
time to learn and re-evaluate 
old concepts. A new wave of 
what the villagers call the 
"open lifestyle" is washing 
away fatalistic, "passive 
ideas." 

A facility- called "Women's 
Club," where they can read, 
hold social dances and aer- 
obatic classes, and learn music 
for the purpose of organizing 
family concerts, has been 
the moat popular construc- 
, tlon project In many pro- 
vinces. The women of a pro- 
sperous village In Shandong 
province have established a 
“Slater-village" relationship 
with those} In a poorer area, 


teaching the latter how R> 
utilize knitting skills ® 
achieve economic 
-sufficiency. 

Changes In the ecorwfj 
structure, however. 
sufficient to change sen® 
Inequality in Ctona. JJ 
have even brought new J* 
crimination against *g. 
Advertisements 
dars using provocative iF 
lures of women are sp^ 
in fl the street 
stands and 
the profit-seeking 
many enterprises haw 
fused to accept womenfih 
duates. Because the fig. 
ment guarantees | 

and paid maternal 11 
two months to one Y ■ ■ 

enterprises . consl ^ n , flnc ^r' 

am* an n 
personnel training 0 
agement. m 

Sexual discrimination ^ ^ 
is an ancient t radii 

tradition is dying ' 
still comes bg * **** 
there is - a chan ■ . ^ 

business women ha ^ 

troubled by e m 

their .chastity bec au ^ 


Friday 

13,5.88 

1.6830. 

.1,4000 

5.7063 

1.8855 

1.249.00 
1.2336 

■1.8910 

449.00 
6.52 


Monday 

9.5.88 

1.6820 

1.4010 

5.7155 

1.8805 

1.250.00 
1.2396 
124.87 
1.8790 

444.00 
6.43 


Friday 

6.5.88 


1.6805 

1.4015 

6.7230 

1.8860 

1,254.00 

1.2375 

1.8730 

442.10 

6.38 


Exchange Rates 


Corpo 


Scene 


tacts with the 
Women's «*• n e*. ^ 

sis, 

s & tbst* 

issue. jefl- 

"I think the root t csi use , 
ual discrimination * 
itv " says Ziao Po, , . ^ 

a deputy manager^.* - 
puter sales 

dusted from the o ^ 
dustrial tosmto b in « 
was assigned ? t * a mag 
steel plant. But ^ fl Hj. 
©re regarded " m tflWj- 
girl and nag 1 ; 01 *® they ■*, 

ss-'sSthSf 

S 

sps^S^ 

the era for women 10 ; i 
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Did CBJ increase 
i ^change rates? 

.jHLSSlx Minister foreign currencies. 

TahP*° mm i!. rca ’ Mr Tabe'a expects the 
KNov fiK' Ba,d to dollar rate to redecrease In 


■PMatlona 
' the in- 
• r .i fetaa. He 
*.'5 Is not 

^ .basket of 




ooobi » oruwio ““ 'J ■ ti.„ 

Al-Ra'l dally on 12 May 

1988, the Central Bank of 
Jordan has actually in- 
creased the foreign curren- 
cies for three per cent 
against the JD. _ 


Money market 


Gulf Currencies 


S. RIyal 
K. Dinar 
B. Dinar 
Q. Riyal 
0. Riyal 
L Lira 
U.A.E.Dh 


3.7500 -.05 

0.27390 - 00 

0.37690-00 

3.6390-20 

0.38500-05 

370-372 

3.6720 -.40 



Source: A.B.L., O.8.U., 

Bahrain 

GOLD IN JORDAN 

AMMAN (Star) — Prices as 
follows: • . . \. 

18 ct.. JD 3.750 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 4.360 per gramme 
24 ct:. JD 5:400 per gramme 
One kilogramme {9999) JD 
5,000.000 

Ounce JD 168.000 

(10 cmx31 grammes) 

Rashadl Pound JD 32.000 

S&refe Abu Sara. 
Jewellers, Amman. 

Gold 

International 

LONDON (AP) — Lata gold- 
prices (in U.S. dollars pBr troy 
ounce): 

London 449.0QBW 
Paris 447.68 Fixed 
Frankfurt 451.01 Fixed 1 
Zurich 450.00 Bid 
Hong Kong 451.87 Bid . 


Spot Dollar 


LONDON (AP) — Interbank 
spot dollar rates at London 
on 13 May 1888 


E 

8FR 

LIT 

FRF 

DEM 

BFL 

SLF ' 

DKR 

NKR 

SKR 

YEN 

AR$ 

CAS 

S.Pes 

F.Mark 

Q.Drach 


1.8016-25 
1 .3080-90 
1249-1250 
5.7010-40 
1.6813-18 

I. 8850-80 
35.13-.-18 
6.4440-65 

. 6.1470-1600 
* 6.8090-37 10 
124.57-.67 

II. 80-.83 
1.2330-36 
•111. 87-72 

3.9975-4050 

134.80-135.65 



Vessels calling on 

Aqaba Port 


Amin Kawar & Sons Co 
Red Sea Shiping Agency 


Serving 

Name o< 

Name at 

Area 

Line 

Vessel 

A) Black Sea 

SDP 

Radomyshl 

(Ro-Ro) 


Ruzhany 

Boris 

B) Australia 

Baltic 

A. Gorb 


Arriving 

Date 


(Coni. + Ro-Ro) 
c) Yugoslavia + 

Medl. 

{Ro-Ro + Conv.) 
D) Far East 
(Conv. + Cont.) 


E) GDR + North 
Conlentint + 

Valencia 

Europe 

(Container) 

F) Europe - 
(Ro-Ro) 

. G) Eastern Europe 
(Conv. + Cont.) 

H) North America 
(Corn. 4 Cont.) 

I) Egypt 4 Red Saa 

J) China 

K) India 

L) 


Jadraneka 


Komeonfi 
Emunuel Wdovlc 
Kalros 
A Trader 
Gangchang 
Kota Ratu 
Kota Benar 
Kota Jaya 
Kota Maju 
Prilzwalk 
S. Jeehn 

Red Sea Explorer 
Red Saa ' 
Enterprise 
Huai Margarita 
Huai Traveller 
Huai Tracer 
Wt-LQWaiek 


Oasis 

Liberty 

Conflo 

Kawar Egypt Alkarama 


Jugolkiija 

Charter 


Riza talk 

Kumrovec 
Gaorolos M. 
Mundogas 

■paoWto 


17/4/8B 

26/4/66 

29/4/68 

13/4/88 

8/5/88 

28/4/BB 

5/5/88 

9/5/86 

26/4/88 

28/4/B8 

7/5/88 

7/5/88 

28/5/88 

1/5/88 

16/5/88 

28/5/88 

29/5/88 

17/4/88 

6/5/88 

21/5/88 

22/5/88 


29/4/88 

28/4/88 

19/4/88 

28/4/88 

30/4/88 


T Gargour & Fils 
Red Sea Area Services 


Serving 

Ana 


Name of 
Line 


Name of 
Vcsael 


' Arrival 
’ Date 


A) Far East:- 
(Container 4 
Roro4Conv.) 


Mitsui O.S.K. Titan 
Unas • ' Eaetem- 

. Splendour 
Cjover Ace 
Kubbar 


8) South Europe:- Sudan ' 

(Container +R 0 R 0 4 Shipping 
Conv.) Line Lta 


C) South Europe/ LLOYD 

East Africa:- Triestlno 

(container 4 RoRo) ■ Line 


D) U.S.A-Canada- 
AuBtralfa 
(Bulk) 


Qearbulk 

Line. 


E) North Cont. 
Porta> 
(Conv.) 


F) Red Sea Porta: 
(Conv.) 


Geerfauik 
,Un0 '• 


Pan Arab 
UnB 
National 
Martime 


Blue Nile- 4/88 
White Nila 4/88 
Blue Nile 6/88 

Duino 4/88 
Slatlana 5/88 
Duino 6/88 
Slatlana 7/88 

- Paloma 
Almare Ter.za 
Ebro 
■Ruth 

Chan.Forlune 
Pacific P. 
Quebec 
O.Navtgator 
Northern L . 


Data - 
Seaguardlan 
■ Ibis Arrow 

Alldrlal 
Al Ah ram 2/ 
V.6/88 
Ai Ahram 2 
V. 8/8B ■ 


10/05/88 

18/05/88 

23/05/88 

27/05/88 


08/05/88 

19/05/88 

09/06/88 

06/05/88 

28/05/88 

21 / 08/88 

12/07/88 

12/05/88 

24/05/88 

25/05/88 

25/06/88 

26/05/88 

28/05/88 

29/05/86 

01/05/88 

13/08/88 


01/00/68! 

07/08/88 

O1./07/8B 

16/05/8B 

06/05/88 

15/05/88 
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Forty years ago 

L ast Sunday marked the 40th anniversary of the creation of the Zionist 
state on the Arab land of Palestine. On that day the Palestinian 
uprising was still announcing to the whole world that after four' decades 
of forced occupation, co-eraion and conspiracy, the Arab people of Palestine 
righfs 8tl fe3 8 n9 sub J u 9 ation and were determined to restore their natural 

Forty years of Israel's existence, forty years of Palestinian suffering, the 
longest in modern history, and the world cannot yet disassociate the Jewish 
dream from Palestinian blood that was shed to fulfil It. Forty years have 
passed where generations disappeared and others took over on both sides 
of the fence, both looking each other In the eye, both finding their dreams In 
conflict with each other. • 

But whatever the price modern Israel had paid to safeguard Its Indepen- 
dence, In history eyes it cannot match the price the people of Palestine had 
had to pay. The uprising is a continuous reminder that the Jewish homeland 
Is not yet secure and that it will take Israel the toll of finishing of every child, 
every village and every tree that is more than 40 years-old to secure the 
future of Israel. 

This as we know will not happen. The world is now aware of Israel's de- 
signs and schemes. If Palestine Is to be the home of anyone then it will 
always be the home of Palestinians, Muslims, Christians and Jews. 

With the Palestinian uprising entering Its sixth month one can only and for 
a moment compare between what Israel had achieved in Its 40 years and 
what the Palestinian uprising has done In six months. The realities of 40 
years ago have not changed. Israel Is still the aggressor and nothing can 
change that. 

The example of Afghanistan 

a sear 

vint ^°, for0l9n military Intervention and vowed to topple the So- 

viet-backed Kabul government. The eight years have been fraught with suf- 
fering for the Afghan people. Military operations have left tens of thousands 
of civilians dead, and forced several millions to seek refuge in neighboured 
countries. In the end, the Afghan dilemma provided new historical lessons on 

the people’s^ national wllL* 1 ^ d ° mlnl ° n “ nd the lnevitabillty of ,he trium P h of 

fJS^SESK 11 Under wh ,'S h th ® Sov,0t Unlon 18 withdrawing its forces 
n^din!? n^, n lh tan w ®f Posslb e after the two superpowers reached under- 
standing on the need to resolve the aching Afghan problem Regardless of 

hi M °2P° W and Washington to agree to 1 Sta 

!2fmc . r ,? 6men bas viewe d as an extremely positive development in 
tSThlm ® u P® rpowei ' willingness to discuea regional problems and try toset- 
creat0b an a PP r °P rlatB atmosphere under which other prob- 

coufd *a to ^s reaol ved. Pea ° 0 and Securl * 8uoh “ ,he Middle Eaaf £& 

W h !L 0 Sovi ? 1 ir ?°P a b , 0 9 |n the,r withdrawal from Afghanistan the Middle 
nonVJa^No 0 nC iiM B8ng * y ten3e as a result of mounting Israeli Intrans- 
?m2 C ?hi n o iJUngnes© to modify Its bias towards Israel In the mean- 

pojnt Where war and destruction become the sole option. 

Afahan nrnhl^n s' 6 * Ea8t conflict Is much more complicated than the 

nnaaflm 0 w on< though Its support for Justice In the Middle East Is un 

_ As the date of the fourth summit meeting between US President r Ju 
R eagan and Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbacheve approchea ths two 

the outcome of the summit would alter-' the American^ Wbv < of 
^M'ddi 0 East and prompt Washington, under forced ?^?^rnerrto' 
seriously seek genuine peace In the Middle East, '• . • aument > 10 
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‘Not the Israel we lovej 
still draws US backers 
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By Jery Schwartz 

MORE THAN 7,500 kilometres from Jer- 
usalem's Wailing Wall, Elaine W. Charny 
‘ buyer °f Israel Bonds, three-time visi- 
tor to the Jewish state — watches with 
growing despair as the Holy Land erupts 
in unholy savagery. 

This Is not the Israel we’ve known and 
oved, says the 52-year-old former 
teacher, a resident of Jenklntown. Penn- 
sylvania. To Mrs Charny. Israel has al- 
ways been a paragon of virtue; she crin- 
ges when she sees tapes of Israeli sol- 
diers beating or firing shots at Pales- 
tinian rioters. 

"We’re ail hoping and praying that 
they can find a better way of solving this 
problem, she says. Still, Mrs Charny 
says she remains a steadfast supporter 
of Israel, and In that she reflects the 
views of many of her fellow American 
Jews — anguished by the violence In 
he occupied territories, but unwavering 
In their support for the 40-year-old Je- 
wish homeland. 

"Wanting to see your kids work on a 
kibbutz, wanting to plant trees In Israel, 
wanting a Jewish state — these things 
are not affected by political events," 
says Steven M. Cohen, a professor of 
sociology at Queen's College In New 
York and a leading Jewish demographer. 

That support means a lot to Israel. 
More than US $600 million in Israeli 
Bonds were sold worldwide last year; 80 
per cent was sold In the United States, 
and two-thirds of those were sold to 
Jews and Jewish institutions. 

The United Jewish Appeal raised $300 
million in the United States for Israeli 
charities last year — roughly two-lhlrds 
of the money, collected worldwide. That 
total increases with every year. A 
national UJA fundraiser 24 January, In 
the midst of the Palestinian uprising, was 
a window into the US Jewish heart. Je- 
wish support for Israel hardly waned. 

Miami raised $2.6 million, up $1 million 
from last year. Philadelphia raised $2.5 
• million, up $400,000. Seattle, Rhode Is- 
. land, Middlesex County, N.J. — all re- 
ported record totals. 

US Jewish support means more to Is- 
rael than money. It Is the core of the pro- 
Israel lobby that has successfully 
pressed Israel's case with every admi- 
nistration and every Congress since 
. 1948. And with 5.7 million Jews, the Un- 
,, ited StateB remains the home of the 
world's largest Jewish community. 

So when a ‘Time Magazine' poll of Am- 
erican Jews In January found that 57 
per pent opposed the use of force and 
beatingB of Arabs, attention Is paid. And 
when Rabbi Alexander Schindler, leader 
ol America's refdrnr'Jews, describee the 
beatings as "an offence to the Jewish 
. spirit that "violates every, principle of 
■ human decency and betrays the Zionist 
■■ dream,": there Is an uproar. 

Other; prominent Jews have followed 
suit.- Filmmaker Woody Allen, in an .opi- 
nion pieoe in ‘The New York Times,’ said 
he was "appalled beyond measure by 


the treatment of the PataslintotT 
mean, fellas, are you kidding? 
of people by soldiers to mpke ear# 
of them? Breaking the hands ol raai 
women so they can't throw slonesT 

And Bert Gold, executive 
president of the American Jewish 
mittee, argued that, “Using brute 
evokes other times and places when 
was used against us." :> J 

Editor Michael Lerner'a tettisl rcafc 
zine ’Tlkkun editorialized: "We rid ■ 
survive the gas chambers of Emm 
order to become the oppressors J 
Gaza.” Said Lerner: "It used lo bfiji 
the rule was, "there is no room fore* 
lam." Now, the only Issue Is 
you say it. Do you say it to thepreJkj 
do you say it to your friends?" j.*i 

US Jews do not agree on the arc# 
to those questions. When the nawsW 
■Newsday asked Jews in New tot 
per cent said Jews In America*® 
speak out to influence Israel — 
per cent said they should keep* 
views to themselves. . 

"The criticism by American Jew™ 
reel — I've termed It despfcab®. 
Rabbi AvI Weiss, a member ol n J 
cutlve committee of Americans iorj| 
Israel. Too many, he says, are 
point fingers from tha safety 0 ^ 
living rooms In Manhattan. | 

Not so, says "Washington 
umnist Richard Cohen. American wm 
most significant contribu Ion «jjl 
moment, he says, "may well be 
a cry of protest at both policy swgj 
haviour — a reprimand cum 
that Israel is a Jewish nation, a « 
adjective has both historical b™ "3 
Implications. Jews do not act bs g 
Jews do not torture. Jews do n gg 
people alive. And Jews — where^yi 
may be — speak out when ,ne8 
are done." J 

These Issues trouble Ra jS|Jjl 
Orenstein, spiritual leader o ^ja 
tlon Beth El of South OrfflgfJ 3 

plewood, New Jersey. America 

should not be the writes of^ a 
cause they're standing on the J 
and we’re at a distance, ne 

But he allows that he js 
about the growing 
Melr Kahane, the US-btf jus* 
the Israeli Knesset who s * ^ j 
slon of Israels Arabs. Or0n ^j # 
told his congregation. '* SjgafilJ 
policy of Israel to brea - 3 ^tl 
and pull people from thei . ■ 
■rorlze them." J 

He wonders whether Isra J 

held to a higher standwdy ^ 
nations - "ta 

United States) to give bed* ^ 

p He hearkens back jo * h0 onca 
calls that the Israelite 8 ^ be 
with the prophet Samuel fh other- 
owed to bo a nation 15^. ls| 
said Samuel. Your leaa bfli . g 
•That's the way H nas . j 
Orenstein. y^ or id P«r 

ISMA^ 
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BRITISH WEEK IN JORDAN 


A message from British Ambassador 


THIS YEAR'S British Week is 
organized by the Marriott Hotel 
and British Airways, it Is meant 
to show a few of the many fea- 
tures of British life, past and 
present. 

Models of the Tower of Lon- 
don and of the Crown Jewels 
signify tradition and heritage. A 
film show of Charles Dickens- 
Great Expectations and a dia-: 
play of Dickens'. London stand 
for another sort of tradition, 
that of the arts, through litera- 
ture and film. 

British crafts and Industry 


are represented by displays of 
ceramics and high quality auto- 
.moblles. And a range of com- 
puter hardware units serve as 
fust some examples of the st- 
ate of-the-art modern techn- 
ology which is produced In Bri- 
tain today. 

Many people, when they 
think of Brltian, think of Lon- 
don. The pages that follow are 
reminders of the range and va- 
riety of the country, and of the 
people, outside Britain's capi- 
tal. 

But to my mind, there is 
another significance of this 
occasion — just as Important 
but perhaps less demonstrable: 
that Ib the longstanding ties 
which exist between Britain 
and Jordan. The relationship 
has of course changed over 
the years: it has modernized. 
But at all levels. I believe, It re- 
mains valuable. 

British people come to Jor- 
dan to co-operate with Jorda- 
nians in high technology, In 



British Week 
features Mediaeval 
English nights 


education, and in modern ser- 
vice Industrial -fields in which 
Britain excels. 

And they come as tourists, to 
see the marvels of Petra. Jer- 
ash and Wadi Rum, and to 
meet the people. I hope that 
more British people will come 
here and I shall do my utmost 
to encourage them. 

Jordanian people, for their 
part, go to Britain for educa- 
tion, business, and also as 
tourists. I should like to see 
more Jordanians visit Britain, 
and I shall do my utmost to en- 
courage that too. 


By Diane C. Chilangwa 

Star Staff Writer 

"One of the things that we no- 
tice as representatives of Her 
Majesty's government Is that 
so many, and not Just Jorda- 
nians but people we meet In' 
other overseas countries, think 
of the UK as London and 
rarely, if ever, go outside Lon- 
don when they visit." states 
David Hawkes, commercial first 
secretary at the British Em- 
bassy in Jordan. “And to us, 
London Is only a small part of 
the country. There is so much 
more to see and do outside 
London that we would like to 
see this idea promoted." 

With the theme "Think Bri- 
tain," the British Embassy 
together with British Airways 



The British Bank 
of the Middle East 

Jebel Hussein Main Office Amman Branch 
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Khalid Bin Alwalid Str-Jebel Hussein 
P.O.Box 922376, Jebel Hussein - Amman 
Telephone 660471/2/3, 667651/2, 673601 
Telex: 21253 BBME JO 


Al-Wehdat Branch 

Madaba Street 

P.O.Box 520301 , Al-Wehdat - Amman 
Telephone 770130, 770810, 770253 
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King Hussein Street 
P .O. Box 444, Amman 
Telephone 636175/6/7, 638175/6 


Jebel Amman Branch 

AI Khatib Street 
P.O.Box 2432 
Telephone 643102, 643106 


Zerka Branch 

King Hussein Street 
P.O.Box 3495 i 
Telephone 992501, 992502 


/wffm^r.-Mpngko group 


and the British Tow&rJ 

lywilltoisweekSa 

fish Week at tHS 
Hotel beginning 21 UiTS 
cording to Hawkes, tfe 
was first conceived to&ai 
Airways and the Man® 
who brought in BriWi&f 
Authority in order i 0 j £i( 
Britain as a centre fotj. 
and in turn attract mwas 
to the UK. : 

The Week will olfiet'n 
opened by the British A-^ 
ador to Jordan Mr ^ 
Reeve. This will immediWs 
followed by a day-lough* 
trade seminar which Os 
forth the numerous aitrasa 
and places of Inleiesll}* 
Jordanian Travel Agwy Au 
elation representatives 

For the remainder of t 
Week, various displays cw 
around a replica set o( It* t 
tlsh crown jewels wilt»& 
played in a mock-up of h 
Tower of London. 

In addition, a IradiforclE; 
lish pub will be sel up tits 
ballroom where 'fi 9 h n'etosi 
newspaper will be sh 
among other things. 

Two mediaeval rights e 
slating of a mediaeval W 
a team of entertainer,^ 
dans, singers and a ca# 
ter will be featured or ?3r 
24 May. Other featured 
tainera include the 
Cryer" and "Beefeaters' » 
adorned in traditional b 
tumes. "Punch n' Jwty' r ! 
traditional English puppet n 
British Airways’ conconfew 

air-balloon will also beaisW 
as part of the childrens e* 
tainment. And to furlhejPJ 
mote that English spint.Bj 
teas will be served In 
sai restuarant" everyday" 
week. 

Using this event torfc’W 
British goods and sewer 
Week will also have a ts^ 
display of old English 
and exhibits put on by 
British companies and » 
Agency holders. 

■‘We have also InvHedj* 
people In the UK l° *JjL 
goods such. as ^ 
Austin, Morris. Jag! 
Panther, who scare 5 
played in the Marnott > 
park," says Hawkes. 

The British Council jj. 
feature matarWj 
education In the UK, ^ 
nied by a WlLjL^' 
Dickens novel 
tlona" to be shown 

day 26 May. Durir | 
the Lord Mayoroflgp 

be visiting Jordan. 

man, the Lord Matf* w , 
be giving a r 0 ce ff e *»* 
financial sector w® ^ 
nian flovernmen^ ^ 
tend the British Wee* 

This year's British^ 
the fourthlnaaeri® 8 ;^ 
that have been hew . 
since 1984. 




the following article was 
contributed by Alan 
Cocpef, General Manager, 
firings Bank Jordan — a 
member of ANZ Group, 
yllh grateful acknowl- 
edgements to Mr William 
Clarke, a Director of Grin- 
ds Bank, PLC and Chair- 
man of ANZ Merchant 
' Bank, for permission to use 
extracts from his book 
-How The City of London 
Ms'. 

GHNDLAYS BANK, the oldest 
- tank in Jordan and an old esta- 
j: titfed, City of London based 
: art. is delighted to welcome 
ft lord Mayor of London and 
' Uty Spralt to Amman, and 
. i«ss ihe sentiments of all Bri- 
Mft companies and the 
. flr^ish community. 

During British Week it is very 
appropriate for Sir Greville, the 
tfisllnguished representa- 
MotThs City of London, an 
; tatorfc and vibrant business 
; ad financial centre, to be with 
! is in Amman, another historic 
oty end the capital and busi- 
;.«» hub of Jordan. 

' The Rt Honourable The Lord 
Mayor Sir Greville Spratt GBE, 

. ID, DL D.LItt Is Lord Mayor of 
; LWJon lor 1987 to 1988 and 
.hashed a long and close asso- 
MTwi with The City both in a 
•JJUfH capacity and as hol- 
^01 a number of eminent pu- 
k positions. After military 
If!® 1 Coldstream 
Irom 1945 to 1948 
; which Sir Greville 
: with pride, his sec- 

■ ESJ? the Arab Lesion, he 
;p hl8iong association with 

'K«v,nSw in * n8uranCB with 
Robinson, and becoming 

London, the 
•i£r£f n,ernational insurance 

public positions in 
' iLfo; Sir Greville was 
: Sn Q ?l lhB City of Lon- 
'Sf JnAwf’ a Fr6em0 n In 
'Stf n 1'S[ ma , 1 ? In 1978 and 
3° « City from 1984 

111 . Duri ng a buBv buai- 

CrTs^'hP 8, Slr ^ rev iH e 
JaftaWi' 8 mill,ar y "Iks 

lhB H °nour- 
S to te K Compan y in 1950 
i Colonel .become Regimental 
1986 to 1970. 

ttp-r- p ° sts fo11 - 

IW^ mn ^ ln0 ,n hie ap- 

|SJ 55 “ Aide de Camp to 

i ? 3 lo ll/e TH C ? Ue8n fr0m 

I^ateo 8 twr' B I h M Lord Ma y° r 
chSm d ma to as sist 
;^ r( ^ ‘ n e H 3 deluding the 

end hs i« d Hl e Natlonal 

lor a ihf «, a Court M em- 
!jtny 01 UR 6 ha? ty ^ Liniversity. 

of the 

m proSdff , w - lch Sir Qre - 

but 

|H? really know about 

Kfactugiiy 274 8 ? uare 
i9 rminhi ■ hectares! 

I?? 1 , ^BflMK Bynonymous 

KT ^J-° ndon - k is: 

c ^Pedn?J_^ 0r e an odd- 1 


Jfi Of the d Th? m thB nor *h 

\ Q ■ £ , Thames | n the 
Nricary JS, ?o la klrts of the 

Isiswaa 

9 bankirv^tl 6 8Q Par- 
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BRITISH WEEK IN JORDAN 


Welcome Lord Mayor of London 

ranee there, commariitins ham — . * 


ranee there, commodities here 
shipping over there. Yet none 
Is far from the others. It is 
possible to walk from one end 
of the City to the other In under 
20 minutes and moBt of the 
main sections are within five 
minutes' walk of each other. 
Where then to start? The obvi- 
ous spot is Bank tube station. 
As one emerges from the exit 
in front of the Royal Exchange 
steps, one is at the heart of the 
financial district. The Royal Ex- 
change, home in the course of 
Its four hundred year history of 
Lloyd’s, the foreign exchange 
market and several commodity 
markets, now house one of the 
ojdest of the insurance compa- 
nies, and LIFFE, the London 
International Financial Fu- 
tures Exchange, one of the Ci- 
ty's youngest markets. 

Over on the left Is the en- 
trance to the Bank of England. 
A little beyond In the same 



direction rises the Stock Ex- 
change tower. Immediately be- 
hind one is the Mansion House, 
home (literally) of the Lord 
Mayor. And, wthin two hundred 
yards in different directions, 
stand the headquarters of the 
big clearing banks. 


This, therefore, is the hub of 
the financial district, with vari- 


ous spokes of the wheel lead- 
ing off lo the commodity mar- 
kets. between Fenchurch 
Slreet and Eastcheap. the in- 
surance broking world, extend- 
ing from Leadenhall Street and 
Lime Street towards Aldgate, 
the shipping community around 
Leadenhall Slreet and St. Mary 
Axe, and the discount houses 
close lo Lombard Street, with 
foreign banks clustered down 
Gresham Street, Moorgale and 
now Eastcheap. 

The phrase "the City of Lon- 
don" is employed as shorthand 
to describe the financial (and 
commercial) institutions in the 
Square Mile; and. like all shor- 
thand phrases, It leaves out a 
great deal. It should not imply 
that other cities in the United 
Kingdom do not have similar In- 
stitutions. Nor should it leave 
the Impression that most peo- 
ple employed in finance ac- 


tually work in London (in fact, 
only about a fifth do so.) 

Bank branches operate in 
most high streets So do thou- 
sands of insurance company 
branches, insurance brokers 
and unit trust offices. Edin- 
burgh rivals London as the hub 
of the investment trust world 
and Birmingham, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle 
and Bristol are commercial 
centres in their own right. 

What then distinguishes Lon- 
don from the rest? Fundamen- 
tally It is that the main financial 
markets operate in the Square 
Mile and that the head offices 
of most financial Institutions 
are still located there, it is also 
Ihe home of the Government's 
main monetary arm, the Bank 
of England, and the place 
where foreign financial institu- 
tions choose to place their rep- 
resentatives. 


Progressive 
Banking In Jordan 


Grindlays Bank opened its 
first branch in Jordan more 
than 60 years ago and has been 
established in the country 
longer than any other bank. 

Today it is also one of the 
most modem, offering its 
customers a complete range of 
domestic and international 
banking services which 
combine traditional service 
with up-to-date banking 
advantages. 

Through its extensive 
branch network within Jordan, 
it provides private and 
corporate banking facilities 
including trade finance and 
project bonds. In addition 
international clients benefit 


from first-hand knowledge 
of local banking and business 
conditions with a specialist 
unit dedicated to looking 
after multinationals. 

Grindlays Bank is now part 
of the Australia and New- 
Zealand Banking Group which 
has over 1,600 branches and , 
offices in more than 40 countries 
and assets in excess of 
US$40 billion. 

With excellent inter- 
national links, it is well-plated 
to offer all the services of a 
major worldwide bank. 

To make a successful 
banking connection in Jordan, 
contact Grindlays or ANZ today. 


Grindlays Bank pic 

London: Minerva House, Montague Close, London SE1 9DH. 

Tel: (01) 3782121 Telex: 885043/6 

Jordan: PO Box No 9997, Shmeissani, Amman. 

Tel: (06) 660201 Telex: 21980 mnerva jo Fax: (06) 679115 Cable: MINERVA 
Branches: Amman, Akaba, Irbid, Kerak, Zerka, Northern Shouneh 

Member of the ANZ Group 


• MONACO • NEfiM. • NEW ZEAI 
K?ANT» LANKA • SWITZERLAND • TAH 

.^UATU • MW • ZAMBIA • ZIMBABWE 
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BRITISH WEEK IN JORDAN 



Who is 
Lord 
Mayor 
of 

London? 


THE LORD Mayor of London, 
who is visiting Jordan during 
British Week. Is the Chief Ma- 
gistrate of the City. In the City 
of London the Lord Mayor has 
precedence immediately after 
the Sovereign. By ancient cus- 
tom his permission is sought 
for the passage of troops 
through the City. He is also Ad- 
miral of the Port of London. 

During the year of office, a 
Lord Mayor is required to host 
and attend many functions and 
most days the programme will 
include a formal lunch and din- 
ner. He is regularly called on to 
receive and entertain heads of 
state when visiting Britlan, on 
behalf of both the Government 
and the British people. In addi- 
tion to this, the Lord mayor 
travels widely at home and, at 
the behest of Government, 
overseas as well. 

The annual election of Lord 
Mayor takes place In Guildhall 
on Michaelmas Day, the 29 
September. 

Much of the pageantry of the 


City of London is connected 
with the election and admission 
of the Lord Mayor and this in- 
cludes the Lord Mayor’s Show. 
King John's Charter of 1215 
which gave the citizens the 
right to elect their own Mayor, 
required that the person 
chosen by them should be 
presented to the King or his 
Justices in the Strand and not 
at Westminster. 

This Is a role for which the 
Lord Mayors of London are uni- 
quely suited, as they do not 
hold office through any political 
affiliation and are elected on 
non-party political lines. This is 
true for all members of the 
Court of Aldermen and Court of 
Common Council and herein 
lies the reason for the stability 
and continuity that has been 
enjoyed by the City of London 
for over 800 years. 

It Is perhaps this factor, more 
than any other, which has 
enabled the City of London to 
develop Into one of the princi- 
pal trading centres of the 
world. 




Car hire from £7 a day. 



Discounts on sightseeing. 



Discounts on restaurants. 




Discounts on shopping. 



Discounts on theatres. 


Hotel accommodation 
from just £15 a night 


. .. -J if 1 ::/;. 
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British Airways Holidays to Britain. 

Th More than just a seat on the rJanp 

mttu ‘wc do” “ ,i ” Pl0 ' N ° 0,h,r,irti,, « hl °w Britain quite it Addict- 

British Airways 

And that include; the best value. Vt' 7 “ IHAVC 

Send off the coupon for our Bargain Break. Offer ‘nr - - * * wll 3 


r Bc “ u « Britain best, *c*re able to give yon the best 

of everything Britain has to offer. . Y 

And that includes the best value. . 

™ S L“ d °. ff ** ““P ® 11 . For our Break. Offerior coutact 

- ** ***-*' 
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Blackpool; 

The 

greatesl 

free show 
on 

earth’ 


»«ni nun cm wanwp'i 

range of top attractions aVrj 
Its seven-mile front. 

Most famous landmirtj" 
Blackpool is the cenM 
tower, closely modelled w » 

Eiffel Tower In Parte, buh^* 
huge entertainments MR* 
— Including a huge bafiefl 
circus, and fantasy woflw 
children — at Ite ww. S* 
by Is the gigantic winter* 
dens complex, an areNWW 
extravaganza of theatre* 
conference halls coverjnfltj 
four acres and | n c {*i dln i > 5! 
empreaa ballroom, Mrsjjj 
cher'a favourite confab 
centre. 

.Blackpool is awn# 


oeacn amuamnoi" rr-jj * 
1 dally Britain's top tog I 
traction with six and a ha. f 
Ion visitors a yMjr. JL 
stone's throw away. I ■ 
Sandcastle, a huge jwj*, 
aide complex which gaumj 1 ^ 
tropical conditions even ^ 
rainy days — 
consideration 
daymakers. The town 
host of theatres, np 
and discos - 
where outside JfSji 
which have kept BlaclJ 0 ®^ 
of the ’in' places for 1*" 
people. 

But Blackpool fa best jjgj 

for Ite IHumlnaHons, ® ^ 

display of decora^ 

tableaux no less than ^ 

tres long bringing a (4- 

carnival atmospharo ® ^ 
sort In Sept^ber 0nd S» 
every year. 
the world 

on this 8cale. Ovwe« a 

visitors came last 
(ha cinhts. Ana t“. 


VltHlUlo i auCCW’^ 

the sights. And the au^ $ 

the ilTumlnattone i f* ^ 

great that for the 
?966 the lights wj |f fife 
extra wf* r“5i'P € 


"the greatesl free 
earth' 


M I 

v-un *■ 
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Cars that 
demand for 

By Geoffrey Hancock 

HAND-BUILT luxury cars and other pres- 
ligB models made in Britain face growing 
demand worldwide as ever more motor- 
ing enthusiasts seek a mark of distinc- 
tion. 

Top of the range, as always are cars 
from Rolls-Royce. Throughout the world 
J® name Is synonymous with the best. 
Sates of Rolls-Royce and Bentley 
models In the January to September per- 
1887 at 2009 cars, compared with 
J880 in the same period of 1880. The 
“test figure Included growth of nearly 
nine per cent in the Pacific area. 

However such cars will never be com- 
monplace for obvious cost reasons. 
K 8 8tad at 260,000 In Britain for the 
E l0 y Eight and at £73,000 for the 
™k; R oy°e Silver Spirit. The Cornlche 
convertible Is £ 105,000. Even more of a 
ran y are cars from Aston Martin, since 
™Yara hand-built at the rate of five a 
So o i eacfl takin 9 16 weeks to com- 
nn «' PrlC8a of lhBse start at £70,000. 
hnnL? 0 ? 8 brass platB ,ixed under the 
is 0 ngraved the name of the 
who assembled, tuned and 
th B ,S||L h9 . 6340 cc V8 engine. Perhaps 
™ u|rima te personal touchl 

ai ?L °iher hand, Jaguar makes 
marbJ? r ? na a P peal the luxury car 
JSHuSS 5® rBcord 22,184 cars sold 
l£riS n . h . e f,rst 8ix months of 1987 
find rM°ih 80t 8 Y deman d. Sales at the 
470(3! , B Y Bar are expected to total 
rannTf' ' r nt ? lud,n 9 500 of the popular XJ6 
over «ho r Japan ' a TO 0 per cent increase 
3.6 lira pre ' ,ious year. Models with the 
(a | n en 9 |ne start at £20,000 in Brl- 

8 *yllah body 

18 the Excel SE 
mor e fln H^L Add , a few thousand pounds 
SSI?* is . the Excel SA, a sporty 


•] 1 1 1-1-11 * i ■ iT ’/ t 7 V»Ti .T - 1 A 1 «T . 


Ice of il C ° n l ra . diction in terms that crit- 
Tbe motoring may suppose, 

with tha Ei 9 eadn S Qoes excellently 
Qine. * llV6|y 2 - 2 ltt«, four cylinder en- 

^iflinad ~ on the current front 
oar f E^ hBBl drive Kallista sports 
bnues Tha !£ an,her Car Company con- 
Soio 2 hftaK" 8n9in0di four-wheel drive 
tkm earlv in inon 8 ? hBduled for produc- 
relt 8c||no i n J 8 ?' 11 has a stylish body 
erla ' techrwSnr. atest ln composite mat- 
8 152 kW i,!i 0y a ,P d wil1 he powered by 
ford 8| 0 JL a u fP 0 charged and Intercooled 
° Ur wheels Cosworfh engine, driving all 

thSewinT^mated price of E28.000, 

contmllSi »r tw ? options “ electri- 
>7 and cln^ »° n 8ea t s and an ash- 
JnesrlnS Lw h f t ,lQhter unlt - ^ En “ 
*port a “ h 0a been making exclusive 

meetina nrw 40 yeara - and !■ now 
?.1! ^0 budnef d o rs for models ranging 
to,h * top^rSh* ? m °del, ail the way up 

, T’ ,hB - lin 9 420 SEAC convert- 


meet the 
distinction 


ible at £31,000. 

Not that distinctive motoring has to be 
highly priced, as the success of the Mini 
from Austin Rover proves. Nearly five 
million of the Mini "fun" cars have been 
made since it was launched In 1959 as a 
purely functional, rather sparesely equip- 
ped runabout vehicle with sliding win- 
dows Instead of the winding type. 

Over the years, the Mini's character 
haB changed, and It Is now a well equip- 
ped small car with a luxury touch here 
and there, according to the particular 
model. The upmarket Mini is Austin Rov- 
er's best selling model in Japsn, where it 
gets special treatment from keen ow- 
ners. Many of them repaint the body In 
even more striking colours, and there is 
the craze for putting the spare wheel on 
the roof and fitting decorative spotlights 
In true Monte Carlo Rally tradition! 

Historic name 

This la an example of how cars can re- 
flect the personality of their owners. 
There Is no good reason why motoring 
should be a dull business. The flair to be 
different can be enjoyed without harming 
anyone, and in the case of the Mini, 
which comes In the £4000 to £5000 
bracket, It can be done at moderate cost. 
Upmarket In style and downmarket In 
price. 

Still with the Austin Rover range, the 
MG Metro, MG Maestro and MG Mon- 
tego models keep the historic name of 
MG alive with uprated fuel injection and 
turbo charged engines among the op- 
tions. As Austin Rover keeps the name 
MG It cannot be used for the Hutson re- 
plica sports car (formerly called Naylor) 
but the octagonal name badge surround 
Is used. The Hutson TF 1700 Is de- 
scribed as a classic reborn. 

Hand-built by craftsmen using tradi- 
tional materials but modem running gear, 


made in 1956. Only one or two Hutson 
TF 1700s a week are being made these 
days but when a new, more powerful 
model, using a two litre, fuel injected en- 
gine, is Introudced this year, production 
will increase to four units a week. 

As well as buying a majority share- 
holding in Aston Martin. Ford has ex- 
tended its British interests into A.C. 
Cars. Production of the AC Ace sports 
car would have begun this year, using 
Ford components Including a 2.9 litre, 
fuel injected V6 engine. Concerning the 
acquisition of both Aston Martin and A.C. 
Cars. Walter Hayes, the BritlBh-born 
vice-chariman of Ford of Europe says: 
"We believe we can reinforce their re- 
sources and sustain their Integrity, for 
we have no doubt of their essential qual- 
ity and stature. Nor have we any doubts 
that Britain is a good competitive country 
In which to design, develop and make 
things.” 

Geneal Motors has taken a controlling 
Interest in Lotus with similar Intentions. 
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// British Aerospace as prime contractor to the European Space Agency ^ d,KCt broadcas! capabilities. Olympus I. the first of the family. lS *** 
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JUST SOME OF 
OUR PROJECTS... 


HOTOL. a tcvolmiunan spaceplane, and 
Olympus 1 [ha lamesi and mosi powerlu) 
ci\ il u'liimuiiiuiiions satellite aver luiili, arc 
beinp developed b\ British Aemspace to 
explore die commercial potential ol space 
imo lire 2 1 si Cenitu \ . 

keeping us ai (he forefront of leehimloev 
Just like Concorde supersonic airliner, 
Harrier die world's I'irsi and onl\ operaiion.il 
vertical take-oil and l.jndinp aitci.ilt. Rapier 
low-le\el air defence system. Mt> [In world's 
quietest jetliner, and main oihers. 

British Aerospace nula\ designs and 
Builds more w pies e>( aircralt. deleine and 
>pace s\>ietris and has more cullahoruihe 
agreements with more commies than am 
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British Council: 54 years of cultural exchange 



THE BRITISH Council's contri- 
bution to British week include a 
film, an exhibition, and an edu- 
cation information service but 
this represents only a small 
part of the work done In Jor- 
dan. 

The British Council was set 
up by Royal Charter 54 years 
ago, and for 40 of those years 
there has been a representa- 
tion here In Jordan. Global 
developments In British Council 
work have been reflected In the 
changing nature of the work 
the Council, as It is affec- 
tionately known, does In the 
country. Now, in 1008, activity 
spans the whole range from 
the traditional to the ' Innova- 
tory. ■ 

The British Council has of- 
fices in over eighty countries, 
there Is a strong presence In 
the Arab world: for example In 
Egypt the local British Council 
Representation Is currently cel- 
ebrating its 50th anniversary, 
and in East Jerusalem a Repre- . . 
sentatlve has recently been 
appointed for the first time el- 


sewhere in the Middle East, the 
British Councfl is active in all 
Arab countries where Britain 
has a diplomatic mission. 

The Broad aim of the British 
Council is to promote "cultural, 
educational and technical 
cooperation." it is difficult at 
times to separate technical and 
educational cooperation from 
one another. Particularly in Jor- 
dan much of the work which Is 
educational Is technical, as the 
overall aim Is to make an effec- 
tive contribution to transfer of 
technology. The British Council 
Is Involved in several major 
projects under this heading. 
These include the computers in 
education project, whereby, 
computers are being' Installed 
In secondary schools and edu- 
cationists are being trained, for 
examaple as software writers 
or computer supervisors. 

A second major project is to 
equip engineering laborato- 
ries at Jordan' 8 newest univ- 
ersity JUST. At Yarmouk Univ- 
ersity In the Science Faculty 
the British Council is managing 
a -major project funded by the 
European Community. 

Britain was Identified among 

EC nations as being best 
able_ to supply appropriate 
training and expertise. This 
type of work- Is known as Paid 
Educational . Services. Be- 

fhorf i thpse maior Projects, 
there. Is an expanding technical 


cooperation and training pro- 
gramme. whereby scholarships 
are provided to meet specific 
training needs Identified by the 
Ministry of Planning. 

In broader educational terms, 
the British Council Is involved 
in many areas. For many peo- 
ple the British Council Is almost 
synonymous with English 
Language teaching, and In Jor- 
dan much activity Is associated 
with such work. English teach- 
ing experts have worked In col- 
laboration with Jordanians at 
the universities and the Minis- 
try of Education on projects 
aiming to Improve standards of 
language teaching in Jordan, 
such as the design of the curri- 
culum on which the popular Pe- 
tra coursebook is 
based. There are currently 
-two such projects here at the 
universities of Yarmouk and 
Jordan, but next year there 
should be three, as part of an 
expanding aid programme. 

There are over 60 British 
Council teaching centres 
worldwide. That in Amman is 
among the oldest and was es- 
tablished In 1059. In recent 
years the centre has expanded 
steadily. There are now eleven 
full-time teaching staff, all qua- 
lified and experienced native 
speakers. The courses offered 
have become more varied and 
there are special classes, for 
example. Englf sh for Medicine 
or English for Study purposes 


in the new Special Courses 
Centre, built last year. In an av- 
erage week up to 800 Jorda- 
nians from all walks of life at- 
tend classes and numbers are 
slowly increasing So it is clear 
that the courses meet a ae- 
nulne need. 


Other work in the field of 
education includes the Educa- 
tion Information Service, esta- 
blished In April 1987 to give 
Jordanians Information Service, 
about all aspects of study iri 
Britain, from short intensive 
courses In English for begin- 
ners, through the so-called 
"access" courses for those 
who want to follow university 
course at undergraduate level, 
to first degree courses.and 
postgraduate degrees, both by 
research and taught course. 


Jordanians seem to be parti- 
cularly interested in "access*' 
courses and taught Masters 
courses. This information ser- 
vice Is free. The British Council 
also runs a library which has 
subscriptions to a range of 
professional and general inter- 
est periodicals as well as a col- 
ection of books on many sub- 
jects such as books designed 
to help the Independent 
student Improve his or her Eng- 
lish language. Recently, lis- 
tening and video booths were 
added to bring the services of- 
fered more up to date.and 


US" is « children's .«• 

too. Membership is Ofint':' 

The emphasis on I 

a assist 

unimportant: in the ml 

C ° UnCil h8S Wtefi 
folk group and a vioin 
P'ano duo to Amman, 
bava been several extif.vV 
the British Council hetav.! 
the exhibition on MaW 
suaiem to Jordan, ar (Z 
recently there have hep >,■' 
bltlons of work by the tem- 
porary British artist Dav-dfe 
kney and of contemporary 
tlsh illustrators. Contra 
to the Jerash Festival area ■ 
gular feature. This year iheE 
tlsh Council Is to bring i Bits 
theatre company to Jonbv, 
put on two performance! ; 
Shakespeare's popular or 
edy. "The Taming of & 
Shrew". 

The British Council in toa 
will continue to strive to ns? 
the needs of Jordanians k- 
all walks of life. In spile eK 
years of history here, rate 
than looking back to pasl ac- 
cesses the Council Is bob? 
forward, to find new, evenrw 
appropriate ways of jNNti 
co-operation between Joffc 
and the United Kingdom; vi 
looks forward to seeing p, 
and your family members in- 
volved in one or other sctr-ii 
sponsored by the British Couv 
cil over the months and ytifi 
to come. 



Post Eid Intensive 
English Course 

The British Council would like to announce its Post E 
'Htenslve English course starting on 28 May and finishlr 
on 29 June 1988. Teaching will be for six hours we$ 
tor two hours on Saturdays, Mondays and Wednesdtf 
The course programme will include: 


i The General Programme #* 

courses from beginners to Intermediate levels. 

2 . Special Courses: these Include Eng»V 

doctors technicians, hotel staff, English for Study 
Purposes (ELTS) and business. 

Placement testing and registration 

from Saturday 21 to Monday 23 of May 1988 
from 9 - 1 1 am and from 2.45 - 5.30 pm 


Fees: 


S522W cour80 8 JD 43 
special courses JD 48 
Testing Pee JD -j 


For further Information please contact us on ^ 
the following telephones: 

636147, 636148, 638194, 624680 



'SSgThe 
5S2S2SS British 
2S22SS2 Council 
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Windsor Castle: 


Home to sovereigns 



when new knights are invested 
with robes and Insignia in the 
Garter Throne Room before 
processing to St George's 
Chapel for their annual service. 

It is one of the most colourful 
spectacles In the Royal calen- 
dar and every year thousands 
of people apply for tickets to 
witness this unique ceremony. 
With its hundreds of rooms and 
many winding corridors. Wind- 
sor -Castle Is ideal for enter- 
taining on a grand scale. In 
June 1985 the Queen's young- 
est son, Prince Edward, cele- 
brated his 21st birthday with a 
party to which several hundred 
guests were invited, and the 
castle was also used for the 
christening of the Queen's 
grandson, Prince Henry, youn- 
ger son of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. 

Windsor Castle as it appears 
today Is the result of the indi- 
vidual efforts of a number of 
monarchs, each of whom ad- 
ded or demolished buildings to 
suit his or her own particular 
needs and preferences. It con- 
tains work ranging from medie- 
val times to the early 19th cen- 
tury. but the man mainly re- 
sponsible for the present struc- 
tural appearance was King 
George IV. who first moved 
there in 1823. 

Round Tower 
It was he who had taste and 
imagination to change the 
aspect and character of the 
castle into the splendid edifice 
it iB today. It Is of classic de- 
sign and form with the Keep as 
the centre piece. This is Its 
strongest area, where the re- 
sidents would take refuge If the 
rest of the fortress fell in time 
of attack. 

At Windsor the Keep Is 
known as the Round Tower. It 
Is easily the most recognizable 
part of the castle — the Royal 
Standard flies from there when 
the Queen is In residence — 
and Its height gives a com- 
manding view of the surround- 
ing countryside and the famous 
public school Eton nearby. 
Sometimes one can see into 12 
counties of England from the 
Round Tower. 

When it Is in residence, the 
Royal Family uses the castle's 
private apartments. These are 
located on the east and south 
sides overlooking formal gar- 
dens and are never open to the 
public, unlike the state apart- 
ments which are open daily 
throughout the year, except 
when the Queen is in official 
residence. 

The first sight of the castle 
Interior seen by visitors Is just 
about the only contribution to 
the main structure left by one 
of its most Illustrious tenants, 
Queen Victoria, known as the 
Widow of Windsor after her 
husband's death In 1861. The 
grand Gothic staircase de- 
signed by Anthony Slavln in 
1866 is the main entrance to 
the state apartments, domi- 
nated by a magnificent statue 
of George IV which points the 
way to the rooms for which he 
was responsible. 

Royalty on view 

The Waterloo Chamber is de- 
corated with portraits of all the 
principal characters Involved In 
the Battle of Waterloo of 1815, 
and a dinner is held there on 
18 June In most years In mem- 
ory of that decisive victory over 
Napoleon Bonaparte. The huge 
Kntehtft’rl 1 °® a y there are floor covering Is said to be the 
Qr der of ft mpanfon of the' world's largest seamless car- 
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By Brian Hoey 

WINDSOR CASTLE, to the 
west of London, Is believed to 
be the largest inhabited castle 
in the world. It has been home 
to England's monarchs for 
more than 900 years since the 
original building — none of 
which remains today — was 
started by King William the 
Conqueror around the year 
1070. 

Just 40 km from the centre 
of the British capital, the castle 
Is used on most weekends by 
Queen Elizabeth II and mem- 
bers of her family when they 
are not travelling and indeed 
most of the Queen's formative 
years were spent at Windsor. 
During the height of the bomb- 
ing of London, during World 
War II, the then Princess Eli- 
zabeth and her sister Princess 
Margaret were evacuated to 
Windsor and lived there for the 
remainder of their childhood. 

But as well as being a 
weekend retreat for the Queen 
and her husband, Duke of Edin- 
burgh, the castle Is also used 
by the entire Royal Court for 
Ine month of April and for a 
week in June at the time of the 
Royal Ascotrace meeting when 
Ine Queen plays hosts to a 
arga house party. Windsor Is 
too the romantic setting for the 
Fami| y'8 Christmas ga- 
Jering when nearly 40 of the 
25" • closest relations 

0UB8?8 ^ h ° ,lday 88 her 
Hospitality and chivalry 
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Probably the most ornate 
and glittering chamber in the 
entire castle is the Grand 
Reception Room, conceived for 
George IV to receive his guests 
and designed in the French 
18th century style of King 
Louis XV. while the King's din- 
ing room goes back to the 
17th century reign of King 
Charles II and Is a riot of colour 
and gilt splendour. 

There the Royal Family 
would dine in public so that the 
King's subjects could look 
through the windows and ac- 
tually see their sovereign eat- 
ing and drinking. Even today at 
some state banquets, members 
of the staff of the Royal 
Household, with their families, 
are permitted to stand at one 
end of St George's Hall, to 
watch the Queen and her 
guests dining. 

Windsor's proximity to Lon- 
don's Heathrow airport might 
make the castle an exteremely 
noisy residence for the Queen 
at times but It also provides a 
convenient and accessible lo- 
cation for state visits and acts 
as a focal point for a number of 
other Important activities. 
Overnight visits 

These include the famous 
Windsor Horse Show, held 
every year, and the polo mat- 
ches that take place on Smith's 
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Lawn every Sunday afternoon 
throughout the season, often 
with the Prince of Wales play- 
ing for his team. 

One of the traditions started 
by Queen Victoria and conti- 
nued by Queen Elizabeth II is 
that of inviting guests to "dine 
and sleep". It began In the 
days when the journey from 
Windsor to London took much 
longer that it does today and 
so guests were invited to stay 
the night. 

The practice continues. 
Guests arrive In the late after- 
noon, they are greeted by the 
Queen, and after dinner are 
shown some of the priceless 
treasures of the castle. They 
then sleep in one of the several 
suites available In the private 
apartments and leave after 
breakfast the following morn- 
ing. Tradition has It that the 
Queen does not join her guests 


for breakfast. 

Dolls House 

Windsor Castle is home 
to many people. There are a 
number of grace and favour 
houses and apartments 
within its boundaries and 
there is always something 
to see. Queen Mary's Dolls 
House, regarded as the 
world' s most complete and 
magnificent of Its kind and 
created for the Queen's 
grandmother, Queen Mary, 
wife of King George V, Is 
open to visitors. So too is 
the Royal Mews Exhibition, 
where carriages and other 
items of equestrian interest, 
together with gifts to the 
Queen during her Silver Ju- 
bilee Year, 1977, and from 
foreign tours, are on dis- 
play. 






MOUASHER INVESTMENT 
TRADING Co 
(MITACO) 

Welcomes the Lord Mayor of London Sir Grevllle Spratt 
and Lady Spratt In Jordan. 

With all best wishes for a happy 

British Week 

at the Marriott Hotel and many happy returns 
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The fascination of the jewels in the towe 

* Jewel House as a whole can " " — — 

accommodate up to 600 visl- V Bn b ’ ’ 

. _ _ tors at a time, and Is air- ? \Jp< " 

conditioned. The vaults, stark ''*■% f P I | 

^ and simple so as not to detract rfi * ' w \ By*-!: . j if 

WTm ]c from the treasures they house, | ‘ > 


By John Newnham 

EVERY YEAR, over two million 
people visit the Tower of Lon- 
don, that romantic complex of 
buildings dating back to the 
11th century and housing the 
Crown Jewels and a magni- 
ficent collection of historic gold 
plate. 

The man with the collection 
In his keeping is Major General 
Pat MacLennan, whose tides 
ere Resident Governor of the 
Tower of London and Keeper of 
the Jewel House. These were 
once two separate offices but 
now the duties are performed 
by the same person — usually 
a distinguished soldier. He has 
h a residence within the pre- 
cincts of the Tower, In a beau- 
tiful early 16th century house 
overlooking the River Thames 
on one side end the historic 
Tower Green on the other. 

The Crown Jewels, the prop- 
erty of the State, and not the 
monarch's personal possess- 
ions, are under the Jurisdiction 
of thB Lord Chamberlain, who 
is responsibele to the Sov- 
ereign for them. For some 
years now they have been 
housed in a specially con- 
structed stronghold, formerly a 
barracks In bygone days when 
troops were stationed within 
the Tower. 

The Lower Chamber of the 
Jewel House, in which the re- 
galia and some of the valuable 
pieces of plate are displayed, Is 
of modern construction and is 
entirely underground, extend- 
ing beneath Tower Green. The 


Jewel House as a whole can 
accommodate up to 600 visi- 
tors at a time, and is air- 
conditioned. The vaults, stark 
and simple so as not to detract 
: from the treasures they house, 

* also have that mysterious 

dungeon-like quality that visi- 
tors tend to associate with the 
Tower. 

Sovereign's coronation 

The main Jewel Chamber 
has massive electrically op- 
erated steel doors and there 
are three custodians and 15 
wardens — who wear a livery 
of tali coat and top hat — on 
duty during the hours when the 
public is admitted. 

The Crown Jewels are ar- 
ranged in three main groups, 
each In a separate case. The 
largest contains all the Jewels 
and insignia used at a Sov- 
ereign's coronation, while the 
others have the crowns and re- 
galia of the Queens Consort 
and pieces made specially for 
certain Sovereigns. An example 
of the latter is the little crown 
made for Queen Victoria In 
wher1, havln 9 reached 
middle age, she probably found 
the weight of other crowns too 
much for her. 

The most familiar Is certainly 
the Imperial State Crown, worn 
by the Sovereign on State oc- 
casions such as the ceremonial 
opening of Parliament and the 
one Queen Elizabeth li has 
most often been pictured wear- 
ing. The much older Saint Ed- 
ward's Crown, actually used In 

_ 00 rona t Ion cere mony in 
1953, is so heavy that It Is all- 
owed to rest on the monarch's 
head for only a few moments 

»!? re , fasin 9 ^placed by this 
lighter Imperial State Crown. 

Set with some 3000 precious 
stones, mainly diamonds and 
pearls, the Imperial State 
crown Incorporates priceless 
gems of great historic Interest, 
such as the huge uncut ruby 
originally set In the helmet- 
-crown worn by King Henry V 
2* the bsjtle of Aglncourt, 
France, In 1415. There Is also 
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the Stuart sapphire, taken with 
him by King James II when he 
fled the country In 1889 and 
repurchased after the death of 
his grandson, Henry Stuart, 
cardinal of York, many years 
later. 

Stars of Africa 

But probably the oldest 
Crown Jewel of all is a sap- 
phire said to have come from a 

M e S. wit i the Saint-King 
Edward the Confessor, who 
died more than 920 years ago 
waa removed from his 
tomb in Westminster Abbey as 
a holy relic in the 12th century. 

The regalia of the Sovereigns 
of England, the Orb. the Scep- 
L re i N? 0 , rln 9 fo kingly dignity," 
and the jewelled Sword of St- 

like fire in the 
subdued light of the Jewel 
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i House, are all of relatively 

j recent date — 1 7th century 

j and later. This Is because 

r Oliver Cromwell, ruler of Britain 

, during the Commonwealth or 

> shortlived republican period of 

the mid- 17th century, ordered 
the destruction of all crowns 
and other royal ornaments in 
! 1649, and new ones had to be 

made when the monarchy was 
restored and King Charles II 
crowned In 1661. 

The beautiful gold Ampulla 
and spoon, however, with 
which every English sovereign 
for hundreds of years has been 
anointed, are much older and 
somehow survived destruction 
The spoon is thought to date 
from the 12th century. The 
Sceptre, surmounted by a 
cross, was enriched earlier this 
century with a great 530-carat 
^mpnd. one of the four Stars 
— of Africa cut from the Cullinan 
Diamond presented to King Ed- 
ward Vll.the present Queen's 
great-grandfather, In 1907. 

The coronation rite of the 
English sovereigns Is fascinat- 
ing and signs of Its splendour 
amon ° the Cr °wn 
Th fi 0 are - for exam- 
Pho Q 0 fl ° d spurs tha t touch 
^Sovereign s heels and the 
state Sword, heavy with 

iho 68 ' whlch ls of t8 r ed, with 
IT, 0 s . pura > ° n the altar of West- 
minster Abbey. 

Armllls — heavy golden 
bracelets — are also part of 

J2Sf ,la and am °ng these 
® r n 9 JJ OS0 specially fitted for a 
a " d p rosented to the 
present Queen by the Com- 
monwealth. 

Good fortune 

There Is one interesting 
made ^ 1911 for King 
GaorgeV to wear in India. By 
"he Cr owns of England 
may not leave Its shores, so 
tnia one, containing 5000 dia- 
i mondB, was worn only on the 
one occasion. It is unlikely to 
be used again. 

• tha 8mal,0r crowns 

n.!J« h ?> 80 made for vad ou8 
£n Consorts, the oldest be- 
ing the one worn, by Many of 
i Woaena, aeoond wife of James 
V or her coronation In 1686. 
The, crown made for the 

S2? t u Q lf en E,,zabet h the 

Queen Mother, .at her corona- 
tion ceremony In 1937 contains 





the famous Koh-i-noor (J* 
mond, set in a cross a* 
front. This stone has the rep r” 
tation of bringing III luck to any 
man who wears It, but A 0 ® 
fortune to a woman. It has, 
fact, been worn by WJJ 
Queens, including Queen vie 
toria. 

The Jewel House contains, 

of course, many P r0C '? u a s _ fhe 
historic objects as well as 
Crown Jewels. Them an 0 
number of Royal 
best known of which n °mons, 
lies In the House of CoiJKJJ 
only being returned * 
Tower when Parliament 
solved. 

Among the gold P Ja j e jf j|£ 
great alms dish used at 
ceremony of tne ' u „ 
Maundy, when the Hs 
by ancient tradition dls rib ^ 
money to the poor. J to 
much of the allver-sH Pj 1 ^ 
be seen, was made aMn e ||. 
of 'the restoration of Charles 
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Buckingham Palace: 


By Sue Douglas 


The Queen’s London Home 


faces pressed up against the 
EVERY YEAR many thousands railings around Buckingham 
of tourists sampling the sights Palace scanning the dozens of 

of London stand with their windows in the hope of catch- 

ing a fleeting glimpse of Queen 
Elizabeth II, her husband Prince 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, their 
children and grandchildren, or 
even one ot the famous Royal 
corgis. 

Just as many must have 
wondered what kind of life 
goes on Inside the walls of the 
grand building and how the 
Queen and her family manage 
to call such an awe-inspiring 
establishment home. But home 
it Is, and has been for the 
Queen since she was a young 
girl. 

interest In decor 

Large areas of the palace are 
given over to the State rooms 
where the Queen holds official 
receptions, banquets, Inves- 
titures and other ceremonies. 

These rooms are not used tor 

- general living purposes, al- 

I ' o K/N A A though the Queen quite natu- 

V J |IJ H™ I 1 rally takes more than a passing 

1 1 interest In the decor. Carpet 

and upholstery samples are 
I 9 A Q passed to her for approval and 

J I MX she is consulted when a 

A I w w change of decoration is plan- 

ned. However, the traditional 
ves and wildcats: it changes gold and white or paBtel painl- 

Into a fairytale forest, where work of the main State rooms 

youngsters meet characters is usually refreshed rather than 

from favourite tales. actually changed. 




Glasgow Garden 
Festival ’88 


By Gordon Irving 
"DEAR OLD Glasgow Town," 
Scotland's largest city, has 
been preparing to welcome 
four million visitors, including 
many from overseas, to its 
1988 Garden Festival beside 
the River Clyde (28 April to 26 
September). It promises to be 
the biggest and most colourful 
happening of the British year, 
with events and entertainments 
(and, of course, flowers) galore 
on a 120-acre site on the south 
bank of the river that cradled 
®° many ocean-going liners 
eariiar this century. Local en- 
Jhuslasm Is high, there will be a 
JU J 9a , cultural programme 
throughout the city, and Glas- 
: 0Ow hopes to surpass the 
previous garden festivals In 
. Liverpool (1984) and Stoke-on- 
Trent (1986). 

Landscape and scenery are 
a key festival theme, as befits 
a part of Scotland well en- 
with nearby areas of 
Doth beauty and history. Within 
' r!H ,u 0ur ' visitors can travel 
north to the "bonnie banks” of 
beautiful Loch Lomond: 
south-west Into Burns Country: 

w i :,. e . ed 9 e °J the majestic 
west Highlands. 

J h0f00tlval wil1 contain some 
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ves and wildcats: it changes 
Into a fairytale forest, where 
youngsters meet characters 
from favourite tales. 

As well as plants, visitors 
would see aspects of modern 
lifestyle and can test their skill 
with interactive video, com- 
puter art and design, and soft- 
ware games. Attractions of a 
constantly-changing pro- 
gramme Include bandshows, 
sheep-dog trials, fashion dis- 
plays. concerts, teddy bears' 
picnics, and demonstrations by 
bagpipe makers, glass-blowers 
and spinners. There is also the 
Crystal Pavilion. covering 
scientific, medical and indus- 
trial fields, with displays of las- 
ers and holograms. 

A miniature re-creation of 
mountain and moorland, with 
massive boulders, waterfalls, 
lakes and heather gardens will 
have a model whisky distillery. 
A new Glasgow landmark is the 
festival bridge, illuminated at 
night. The first footbridge over 
the Clyde for 120 years, it links 
the festival site with the Scot- 
tish Exhibition Centre and its 
extensive car parks on the 
north bank. 

To coincide with the festival, 
a new heliport is opening be- 
side the centre: as well as 
business flights, It will offer 
pleasure trips, ranging from 
E15 city tours to longer £80 
flights over Mary Queen of 
Scots 9ltes In Central Scotland. 

The centre will house the 
Grand International Indoor Ex- 
hibition (2-12 June); and there 
will be a series of indoor flower 
shows In the festival’s garden 
pavilion. With the river along- 
side, and a 20-acre basin at 
one end, the festival naturally 
has a water and maritime 
theme, including a novel water 
map of Scotland, a depiction of 
a traditional fishing harbour, a 
50-berth marina and boat 
Bhow, and a giant fountain 
sending a plume of water 150 
feet Into the air. Ninety feet hi- 
gher, the viewing tower's re- 
volving platform offers specta- 
cular views of the festival and 
the surrounding city. 

Ready for yet more visitors, 
Glasgow Airport has opened a 
tourist Information desk provid- 
ing details of events, attrac- 
tions and accommodation: it 
has a computer link to the 
city’s main Information centre 
In St. Vincent Place. 


A good many rooms at the 
palace are taken up as offices 
for the Queen's and Prince Phi- 
lip's households, and the of- 
fices of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and 
Princess Anne are also a! the 
palace. While the splendid cer- 
emony of the Changing ot the 
Guard takes place in the pa- 
lace forecourt watched by hun- 
dreds of delighted tourists, life 
behind the quiet windows of 
the palace proceeds undis- 


turbed by the clamour outside. 

Some 200 domestic stalf 
keep the palace running 
smoothly. There are the chefs 
and kitchen staff, the cleaning 
staff, the housekeepers, the 
pages, the footmen, end the 
window cleaners who have a 
full-time job polishing the glass, 
All the palace staff who are 
single live In, and their quarters 
take up an appreciable amount 
of room. None of the staff who 
are married live at the palace. 


MIDDLE EAST DEFENCE & SECURITY AGENCY 
MADE TO MEASURE SECURITY 
BY MEDSA. 


Whether from the public or private sector, whether a 
business institution or diplomatic mission, a modest 
shopkeeper or a vigilant householder, we, at MEDSA, 
have the expertise and experience to design and Im- 
plement a system of security to meet any such re- 
quirement, however varied. 

Our strength lies in the range of services we are able 
to offer as follows: 

— threat assessment, security risk analysis, security sur- 
vey and corporate security planning. 

— crisis management, command and control systems 
and security operational procedures. 

— security system design, procurement, installation, 
commissioning and operator training. 

— Information security systems. 

— the provision of trained personnel for special security 
tasks such as oil platform and pipeline protection. 

operational support services including system and 

equipment maintenance continuation training and se- 
curity reviews. 

In MEDSA, not only will you find an organisation cap- 
able of confidently and effectively solving your se- 
curity problems but one that exercises patience, 
understanding and sympathy towards the client no 
matter how complex or simple his requirements 
may be. 
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MIDDLE EAST — 

DEFENCE & SECURITY AGENCY———- 

P.O. BOX 5328, AMMAN - JORDAN 

TEL 810151-818142 TELEX 23541 MEDSA JO FAX 824080 
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While others have 

BEEN TALKING, , . 
WE’VE BEEN INSTALLING! 

■ o 

■ ip While qjliers have spent time and money 

. talking about what they've done and v/hat 

• they're going to do, , .we've been busy. . 

We haven’t done much shouting . . .we 

haven’t had much time.Practically all our time has 

been spent producing, delivering and installing the 
most advanced network system available. 

' System X ' ■ 

But now, however; we feel that. it’s time to 
,set out the facts. about System X. About its latest: . 
developments ... its phenomenal successes . .and 
its increasing popularity. Facts such as: 

• System X operates the World’s largest 
CC1TT7 network . . . over 1300 nodes. 

• System X contains the world's most powerful 
telecommunications processor. . . 1 million 
BHCA measured. 

• Not only that, System X has been providing a 
commercial ISDN service for longer than any 
other switch . . . since 1985. 

And, when it conies to commercial 
success, System X’s record reads like this: 

* 3 million local lines and 1.2 million 
hunks in service. 

* 4 million local lines and 1.3 million 
trunks delivered. 

* 13.4 million local lines and 1.5 million 
trunks ordered. 

And demand is growing daily. 

In fact, last year mote lines of System X 
were ordered than any other system in the world, 
outside of Noitli America. 

And all this is apart from the fact that 
System X can cost only halt as much as some 
other systems. 

With us, working together to lead the 
world isn’t an idle boast ... it's a 
recognition of achievement, a i 

yardstick of success - and a ° 

statement of fact! 1 
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Setting goals of Arab integration 


By Marco Brunelli 

Special to The Star 

ROME — A major new study of the Arab 
uoricj has addrsssed serious contempor- 
flty Issues, often misrepresented In the 
media, such as the foundations of the 
modern Arab state, Arab nationalism and 
Meed th question: Who Is an Arab? 
The most common Image of the Arab 
I #(08 In the media and In most of the 
Rerature Is ... one of weak states preca- 
riously ruling over highly segmented so- 
$ 1168 ," says the Introduction to the 
study, carried out by the Institute Affari 
(ntemazionall of Rome. 

"The emphaBls," It adds, "Is laid on 
Ihe multiple lines of division honeycomb- 
ing Arab politics along ethnic, religious 
and linguistic grounds. The 'mosaic' 
framework is easily accepted and often 
aggravated by those political forces that 
have among their objectives that of 
showing the Arab governments as 'un- 
reliable or 'shaky. 1 

"Lebanon is viewed as the forerunner 
of the Inevitable disaggregation of all 
Arab states," says the study, whioh has 
been published by Groom Helm of Lon- 
don and New York as part of a four- 
volume series on Nation, State and Inte- 
gration in the Arab World. 

Giacomo Luciano, director of the 
Rome-based Institute, who edited the 
study with Ghassan Salame of the Am- 
erican University of Beirut, said Arab in- 
tegration Is seen in Its two interrelated 
aspects — domestic affairs with each 
Arab state and relations among the Arab 
states In connection with the broader 
concept of an Arab nation. 

The project took more than three 
years to complete and was financed by 
the Ford Foundation, the International 
Development Research Centre of Ca- 
nada and the Italian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, The Rome institute was helped In 
He research by the Pantelos School of 
Political Science in Athens, Greece. 

The study, referring to the media's 
treatment of the Arab world, says, "the 
demise of pan- Arablsm Is recorded time 
and again, as if some found pleasure In 
constantly writing Its obituary. Yet some- 
how the Idea and celt of the Arab nation 


ref tt" to dle ” It stresses that "the. 
reality of Arab politics Is there for every- 
body to see, and It Is a different reality 
from the politics of each individual Arab 
country. While obituaries are being writ- 
ten, new, intense forms of Arab Interac- 
tion are emerging." 

The study's provocative ideas on the 
Arab world have already received wide 
praise from the academic community, 
but they concern the common man as 
well. Arab Integration, It Implies, remains 
a tricky Issue which Is often misunder- 
stood — and often a source of trouble. 
"Very frequently policies that are 
adopted with a view to promoting inte- 
gration at one level are opposed as Jeo- 
pardizing integration at other levels.” 

Lebanon again emerges as the fore- 
most example. "To Insist on a ‘Le- 
banese' Identity serves the purpose of 
Integrating the various confessions 
within Lebanon end isolating the country 
from the environment, while Insisting on 
the Arab and Islamic dimension of the 
Sudan has the disintegrative conse- 
quences on relations between the north 
and south of the country." 

Much of the current media's portrayal 
of the Arab world centres on the divisive 
characxer of Arab societies. "Consider- 
able attention Is paid to the differences 
between Sunnis and Shl'ls, Druzes and 
‘Alawls, Maronltea and Greek Orthodox, 
Copts and Protestants, and so on: or to 
communal Identities such as Kurds, Ber- 
bers, southern Sudanese.” 

The image projected, says the study, 
' "is of a regional political system of baf- 
fling complexity, that only devotees of an 
esoteric science oan understand. The in- 
sistence on complexity Implies that the 
region Is a natural ground for foreign 
Intervention." But here the study directs 
Its fire at the current wisdom propagated 
by the media and even some scholars. 
"This line of analysis is often elegant 
and may make fascinating reading," it 
says. "Of course, no one would ever 
deny that these factors play an Impor- 
tant role In Arab politics, and yea: the 
Middle East Is an anthropologist's para- 
dise. 

"However, that Arab societies are In 
any significant and measurable sense 


more divided than societies In other 
parts of the world is questionable. Religi- 
ous or communal differences exist in all 
countries, and are the rule rather than 
the exception." The study cites "abun- 
dant examples" of segmentation in both 
the developing world and Europe. "A 
Scot is not the same thing as a Welsh- 
man, a Lutheran Hamburger ia not the 
same as a Catholic Munchener, and a 
Sicilian is not to be confused with a Mi- 
lanese. it is hard to argue that Eu- 
ropean politics Is in any meaningful 
sense less complex and Involute than 
Arab politics." The study takes unnamed 
American political scientists to task for 
their misinterpretation of the Arab world, 
which it ascribes to their "widespread 
lack of Interest In European affairs and 
the well-known American Impatience 
with anything complex." 

American academics, It says, "have 
only to consider their own country: in the 
United States, citizens are on many oc- 
casions requested to state whether they 
are white or black, Aslan or Latino, white 
ethnic lobbies are Increasingly influential 
In culture and politics." 

The study bIbo questions the premise 
that existing social divisions have a 
greater Impact on Arab politics than simi- 
lar divisions do on politics in non-Arab 
countries. H also seea no contradiction In 
Arabs Identifying themselves with sub- 
national groups along ethnic or religious 
lines while at the seme time showing loy-' 
alty to the Idea of the Arab nation. 

“If It Is acceptable to be bruxelloia- 
wallon-belga-catholique-europ&en- 
occldental, why should there be a prob- 
lem being a Damascene -Greek 

Orthodox- Syrian -Arab?" aaks the 
•study. According to Its findings, "faced 
with the need to achieve greater eco- 
nomic Integration, a majority of thB Arab 
states have paid little more than lip ser- 
vice lo the goal of Arab Integration. Yet 
some pan-Arab integration nevertheless 
exists, at least enough of It to keep the 
Arab national dream alive." 

The study advocates a greater Inte- 
gration of the biggest single Arab group 
in diaspora, the Palestinians, In Arab 
national societies to avoid the risks of di- 
visions becoming too pronounced, as 


they did in Lebanon. Although the Arabic 
language remains the backbone of any 
attempt (o define the Arab nation, the 
study points out that common language 
is not sufficient to create a viable pan- 
Arab entity: further steps must be taken 
toward Integration. 

The assimilation of Palestinians into 
national politics, the study believes, will 
contribute toward building up the case 
for a Palestinian territorial solution rather 
than damage it. "Because of their margi- 
nalization, and despite their role in 
pan-Arab politics, the Palestinians failed 
to become a factor of Arab integration, 
and became instead a source of conflict 
(In Lebanon)." 

The study believes that Arab national- 
ism now is In its third phase of evolution. 
The first phase, it eaya, was character- 
ized by tne affirmation of the existence 
and unity of the Arab nation as "a theo- 
logical statement." Nothing could be 
achieved until that goal was reached. 
"As reality did not support this vision, a 
second phase was ushered in, during 
which isolationist policies prevailed, 
states gave priority to their domestic In- 
tegration rather than to Inter-Arab inte- 
gration, and disillusionment ensued." 

"The third phase, that we now wit- 
ness, le marked by a revived and more 
serene assessment of the Arab Idas: an 
Idea which la aeen as useful and real- 
istic, but stripped of the theological 
tones." Among several concurrent phe- 
nomena In this phase, says the study, 
"there is the growing perception of Iren 
as a strongly nationalist state, that con- 
stitutes a threat behind the veil of Islam- 
iam, and stimulates a growing support of 
the potential victims of Iranian expan- 
sionism." 


The study advocates that Arabs, ra- 
ther than the Arab states, should be- 
come protagonists of a drive toward in- 
tegration to make the most or the cur- 
rent phase of Arab nationalism. 


Marco Brunelti la a writer and resear- 
cher based In Rome. 


Kampuchea beyond the killing fields 


By Miriam Bianco 

Special to The Star 

!fi? 0N — The stated Vietnamese 
Wmdrawal of troops from Kampuchea by 
K 8 a P rom|a ing step toward esta- 
oiianing real Independence In the war- 
worn nation. It reflects the Improved rela- 
JtP “Ctween the major powers Involved 
fJ'J? tong-standing conflict — China 
tne soviet Union — and their desire, 
Si i ? y® 1 the ASEAN countries and 
ne united States, to resolve the issue. 

; mn H ° wever ' tt* 8 most serious and the 
r Sh_i ,°y 6 nttous problem remains — 
• : SS 0 d ? about the Khmer Rouge guer- 
••lhoTii U ? 3°>0C)0 of them, based along 
: {SkLIb , border and to or near towns and 
■ ' iirSSSf J UBt . ,nsi(| e Kampuchea. The 8i- 
■ llQa become 0Va n more alarming 
‘ •iW U S? ‘ he Khmer Rouge forces ap- 
'■ iSSIriE. abandoning their frequent 
Rif !, 98 while fortifying themsel- 
: ®reas^ and politically In these 

’ WllTrin S ii« r Vl y, u Which was responsible for 
mH,l °n of its people be- 
under the notorious 
‘ -ffi • ' re,aln s a solid infrastruc- 
'rfliierrlE 0 ™ and ,arQ0 unlt0a of arm8d 

■^^m^hea 6 m081 prov,nces ,n " 

: ,K'a^5 8 ? af1 d detested by the mass of 
^ioSnsihiB 0 ? 11 ® 1 . l bey are currently re- 
■ '.iMuqm na!S r forcinQ civilians from the 
: : *Hey.nonS? 8 0n tha Thal b° rd0r which 
Ittan 1 k»a t0 carr Y arms and ammunl- 


enough food to eat are all me ordinary 
Kampucheans want.. As a former US 
ambassador to Phnom Penh, Emory 
Swank, wrote after his visit in 1983: We 
could provide humanitarian aid, even 
modest development aid, for people wno 
have asked for little except to survive. 

But more than nine years alter the 
ousting of the Khmer rouge, Kampuchea 
Is still Isolated by a majority of govern- 
men'B. "This Isolation takes options lor 
the future out of the hands of the Khmer 
people," said Eva Mysllwiec, author of 
the new book Punishing the Poor — the 
International isolation of Kampuchea. 

"It Is as If the kampuchean people are 
being punished for the Vietnamese 
presence in their country On the one 
hand they are accused of being puppets 
of Vietnam: on the other, by Isolating 
Kampuchea, Western nations are creat- 
ing a self-fulfilling prophecy, 

MvBliwIec worked with Kampucheans 
In the People's Republic of Kampuchea 
(PRK) for five years. Her study Is the re- 
sult of an international Initiative by more 

than 20 non-governmental organlzahons 

(NGOs) from Australia, Europe .Japan 
and the United States to put Kampuchea 
hack onto the political agenda. Published 
by C the charity Urn. the took draws on 
the collective experience of NGOs whlcn 
have been working toslde ihe country 
and In the border camps since 1979. 

Kampuchea remains by lts desfiny the 
"land in between, a contesting groun 







Vietnamese-backed 
•Indent Saji 5 Phnom Penh, led by Pre- 
F'tical vJ^® amr l n, Ib talking about poll- 
' ■^reentaru^^^ direct elections, par- 
i.^teni’Sj, amocrac y and; political piv. 

a conciliatory effort, tc 
3; iiX, T?: 6, Por Paace, security arid 


“land In between, ' a uonitwuim 

for rival P°^ e ^ a, _ ^fj^Sey^pment re- prompted also by the killing of his sup- , 

tardedlrl the Senes’ o? nonKald and by KhnarRo*. feces, 

assistance from the United Nations and Mysllwiec concludes with four key re- 
Western nations!. The tragedy Is pro- r^mmandatlana: 


Thousands of displaced 
Kampucheans await end of conflict 
to go back to their homes 
controls no significant part of Kampu- 
chea and Is totally dependent for Its sur- 
vival on UN rice,” said Mysllwiec. 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 66, who 
ruled what was then celled the Kingdom 
of Cambodia until 1970, has been the 
prominent figurehead of the DK coalition 
since 1982. However, he resigned earlier 
this year, claiming that the coalition had 
become a "monster” which no longer 
represented the Interests of the Kampu- 
chean people. His departure was 


longed. 

"Fbr the ninth year, the Kajnpucbaan 
seat at the UN remains occupied by the 

. Kmer Rouge-dominated walltton of 
Democratic Kampuchea (DK). This 0ov 

ernmenr which le hosted on Thai son 


commendations: 

— Provide reconstruction and develop- 
ment aid Independently of political con- 
siderations. Governments might Initially 
provide funds to asBiBt the Kampuchean 
people through multilateral and non- 
governmental organizations. 


— Withdraw all forma ot support for the 
Khmer Rouge leaders responsible for 
acts of genocide. This could ba done by 
bringing them to trial under the existing 
UN Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide, as 
Australian Foreign Minister Bill Hayden 
suggested back In 1988. This would as- 
sure the Kampuchean people that the 
Khmer Rouge will never return to power 
and also provide some legal redress to 
people who suffered so much under 
those leaders. 

— Resolve the Thal-Kampuchean border 
situation and the plight ot displaced peo- 
ple. Over a quarter of a million Khmer ci- 
vilians are currently denied refugee sta- 
tue in camps, supported by UN humani- 
tarian assistance which, however, often 
benefits the military elements in the 
camps thus enabling them to perpetuate 
the war. Moving the camps away from 
the border and the fighting, only provid- 
ing aid where it can be effectively moni- 
tored, ending aid to combatants and in- 
creasing protection for the displaced 
persons are all viable solutions. 

— Pursue new diplomatic Initiatives to 
bring about a lasting peace settlement. 
An Immediate cease-fire would not only 
bring relief to the Khmer people but also 
expedite a negotiated settlement. 

Some of these recommendations are 
balng followed and efforts to achieve a 
lasting settlement are under way. The 
Vietnamese have said they will pull out 
all troops whatever situation prevails by 
1090, but they reserve the right to return 
to, Kampuchea .If necessary. As long as 
all the factors are not dealt with — the 
border camps, Ihe Khmer Rouge forces 
and economic development — Kampu- 
chea will not return to a. free, indepen- 
dent nation. As. the Kampucheans say, to 
live Is to hope. 

Miriam Bianco is a member of the 
Research Unit of Academic File. 
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Eyewitness in the occupied land 

The yellow wind 


Editor's Note: The foll- 
owing la the Seventh of a 
set of expositions from 
the book "The Yellow 
Wind" by David Gross- 
man. The book originally 
appeared In Hebrew and 
was later translated by 
Halm Watzman. Gross- 
man's book was cen- 
sored by the Israeli au- 
thorities and was later 
released for publica- 
tion missing two chap- 
ters. 


NEXT CASE when the lawyer 
Lea Taemel arrives at the par- 
king lot opposite the military 
court in Nablus, her clients 
pounce on her car, besiege her 
in fear and supplication, thirsty 
for the news she brings. In her 
office in East Jerusalem, in a 
building that Is still under con- 
struction — with holes In the 
walls where elevators are to be 
Installed, and a roof partly open 
to the sky — Arabs whose ac- 
tions have brought them or 
members of their famines up 
against the Israeli Judicial sys- 
tem wait for - her from . early 
morning, confused, Ignorant of 
their rights and obligations and 
what awalta them. 

THe office teems with people, 
mostly villagers, who have been 
, there, for hours and greet 
Tsernel wlth ewe. She Is a entail 
woman, always smiling, resolute 
In her speech, extreme In her 
opinions, sympathetic, and hon- 
est. She conduots several con- 
versations at Onoe with 'those 
massed around her, speaking 
excellent Arabic with an unmis- 
takable Ashkenazic accent. 

Chain-smoking, she argues 
over the telephone with police 
Investigators who are preventing 
her from ageing a client In jail; 
-curses; forgives. She puts on 
glasses missing one skteplece, 
sets out qn her way to Nablus or 
Ramallah. 'Another thing: In her 
relations with Arabs, there Is 
something you don't [oome 
' across very often — sfralghtfor- 
Wardhess fin'd equality, without a 
trace of sanctimony. She places 
herself neither above nor below 
per clients, and there Is no soft 
and self-effaaihg paternalism. 

And now the trial of k Jsfar Ha|j 
Hasan, accused of making con- 
tact with an enemy organization. 
He Is different from the other 
prisoners shut up In the small, 
filthy . . confinement room, j 
He stands tall and has delicate 
features. - His movements are 
moderate and quiet. The prose- 
cutor explains the charge: A few 
- years ago, Hasan asked his fa- 
ther for a sum of money In order 
: : to study In Germany'. His father ' 
applied to a friend of his, a Fatah - 
: member -In 'Jordan, 1 for assis- 
tance Jatar Hall Haaan did not 
receive money but did receive a 
scholarship to study German In 
Germany. After half - a year of 
study, he dedjded that he cBd not 1 
--..want to .study German,,. and. 
changed' hla field. His patron. (ti- 
the Fatah told’ h la father that the 
/. organization would support' him. 

I ly If he pursued a subject ;■ of 
me benefit to the organization: 
i refused — and his scholar- 
p whs - Immediately revoked; 
far Ha/j Hasan remained In 
ftnany for several years, with 
| links to terrorist organize- 
rs; married a German woman; 
(then came home. A-waek af- 
Hard, he Was arrested. He 
F been In the Nablus prison 
« forty-four days, a security 
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Inside Nablus court: the detained are summarily tried 


Forty-four days. They, did not 
beat him there, he tells me later; 
the treatment was reasonable. 
Even so, he says, do you know 
what forty-four days in Jail Is? 
Previously, he had not been 
Involved In politics et all, did not 
even know what It meant to be a 
Palestinian. One may assume 
that in prison he learned some- ■ 
thing. 

The judge listens, to the prose- 
cutor's arguments. He wears a 
knitted skullcap and has a plea- 
sant face. He sits In a business- 
man's black swivel chair.whlch 
can face in any direction and 
also lean backward. The prose- 
cutor, a young officer In the 
Army, enumerates the charges. - 
The room ' le dim. The judge 
roqks back and forth on the plat- 
form. For a second his head dis- 
appeared behind hie desk. The 
court holds Its breath. Then he 
sweepB ;up slowly, raising with 
him an Intereating argument: 
From the charge. It would eeem 
that the Buepect never had real, 
active contact or connection of 
any sort with a terrorist organi- 
zation. He maintained — ao to 
speak — contact with his father. 
What is wrong with that, the 
Judge asks. After all, It was his 
father — who is now In Jor- 
dan — who made the contact. 

The prosecutor, who la some- 
what lacking In experience, here 
makes a mistake, and doee not 


Part VII 

accept the Judge’ 8 hinted advice. 
He sticks to-nls argument: the 
accused should have distin- 
guished betwen those conversa- 
tions with hi 8 father regarding 
family matters and those regard- 
ing terrorist organizations. ' 

The translator -r- a heavyest 
Druze soldier, with no expres- 
sion on his face-4 ceased some', 
time ego to ' translate the 
proceedings for the accused. He- 
picks hla ears with- his' finger, 
whispers something to the 
Woman- soldier stenographer, 
and seems to sink Into a stupor. 

The > relatives of the accused 
geze at ;the translator In suppli- 
cation: he Is their sole connec- 
tion with what Is being said, but 
he -has become used to them 
and pays no attention. Only an. 
angry admonition from The judge! 
brings him back to life: he re- 
sumes translating for several 
minutes; and then, little by little, 
Is reabsorbed into his oblivion. 

; Defence !•' Attorney Taemel 
rlpes from het- seat and protests 
■ the use of the term' "terrorist or- 
ganization-" The judge asks the. 
reason tor her objectlon.Tsemel 
• reminds him that: British law calls 
Ft a “proscribed association, 1 ' ... 

The Judge: "Blit the term 'ter- 
rorist organization’; : .has. been 
used here for years;" ■ Tsemel: 
‘That’s because of the prosecu- 
tor Menachem Kbrnweitz. He 
changed the term on his own Ini- 


tiative, and suddenly all the 
charge sheets were filled with 
Terrorist organizations.’ So, Ine- 
vitably, every accused person is 
a Terrorist," and that, of course, 
Influences the judges in making 
their decisions. 

The prosecutor, slightly mock- 
ing: "And Madam, of course, has 
not come to terms with that dis- 
tortion." Tsemel: "Correct. I 
have refused on principle to ac- 
cept charge sheets In which the 
term 'terrorist' is used Judges 
have always conceded me the 
point, but I did not want only 
consideration." 

The Judge: "So what did Ma- 
dam do?" T8emel: "I applied to 
the chief counsel In the territo- 
ries, and asked that he Instruct 
prosecutors not to use the term 
'terrorist' when drafting char- 
ges." 

The Judge, amused: /'And 
what, Madam, was the counsel's 
answer!" Tsemel: "He said that I 
am right, but did nothing. For a, 
year and a half, I have been 
sending him requests. Just this 
week,/ the corrective Instruc- 
tion arrived, and l demand that, 
from now on, It be adhered to 
with care." * 

The Judge: "As far as I'm 
concerned, It can be oalled a 
‘charitable organization.' The 
prosecutor will now continue to 
■ relate the accused’s connec- 
tions with the Salvation Army." 

The aocused understands nei- 
ther the dialogue nor the reading 
of the charge sheet. No one ex- 


R lalns to him what Is being said, 
le la caught up In an Incom- 
prehensible nightmare, and does 


not know how It will end. Hie si- 
tuation Is, however, better than 
that of an ordinary defendant 
. here, because most of those 
who arrive In the courtroom have 
confessed their guilt at an early 
stage, while being Interrogated 
by the security service. In 
ninety-five per cent of the 
cases, the defence attorney has 
to be content with bargaining 
over the severity of the sen- 
tence, rather than over whether 
punishment should be Imposed 
- on his client In the first place. 

Here the charge sheet may be 
'. disproved easily. The Judge Is 
aware of this, and he wavers out 
,■ rpMd* "IS maintaining contact 
.With his father sufficient to con- 
, -ylot the defendant? 1 ' . ■ . ; . 

v * The prosecution and the 
. defence finish their presents-- 
, tldnS. The judge withdraws to hIS 
; chambers. The prosecutor, the 


defence attorney, and the trans- 
; lator wait for him In one of the 
I ' seoretaftar offices of the court, 
i The- place. Is .humming with. 

• (young men arid womCn soldiers, 

' who while; away thplc military 
; service here, Several 1 of them 

• are sprawled on a pile of mat- 
tresses, chatting. ' : 


Lest we forgef 

Editor’s Note: Israeli current atrocious acts against the 
Palestinian people brought to mind the obliteration ol 
hundreds of Palestinian villages and towns. The Royal 
Committee for Jerusalem Affairs published a do* 
cumented periodical edited by Mr Faiez Jaber in which 
It Included names of 394 obliterated urban centres 
since 1948. 

Part VI 

144. Al-Dawwaylmah located 25 kms. west of Hebron. Population: 3 7io 
Obliterated in 1Q48. and many of its people who had taken refuge in 
one of its mosques were massacred. In 1955 the settlement of Amya- 
zya was established on its 3tolen lands of 60,585 dunums. 

A 45. Deif Aban located 20 kms, west of Jerusalem. Population: 2.100 
Obliterated in 1948, and the settlement of Mahseya was established 
on i(9 stolen lands of 22,748 dunums, in 1950. 

146. Deir Abou Salamah located 5 kms. east of Lod. Population: 60. Oblit- 
erated In 1948, and its lands of 1.195 dunums were 
stolen. 

147. Deir Ayyoub located 10 kms. SE of Ramiah Population: 320 Popula- 
tion was removed in 1949 and the village was obliterated and the set- 
tlement ot Shaar Hagay was established on its stolen lands of 6.026 
dunums. 

148. Deir Al-Dubban located 25 kms. NW of Hebron. Population: 730. 
Obliterated in 1948, and In 1955 the settlement of Luzit was esta- 
blished on Its stolen lands of 7,764 dunums 

149. Deir Sunayd located 12 kms. NE of Gaza. Population: 730. Oblite- 
rated in 1948, and the settlements of YAD Mordekhay and Erez were 
established on is stolen lands of 5,720 dunums. 

Continued next week 
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23 - 24 May 
1930 


25 May 
1400 

25 May 
1930 


26 - 27 May 


British Travel Display 
tourist attraction* 
In Great Britain. 

(free) 

A Display of the Crown 
Jewels In the tower of 
London (free) 

A Medieval Banquet 
With the Caldloott 
Castle Group, a playing 
. Minstrel and Court 
Jester In attendance 

A Punch and Judy 
matinee for the children 

The British Council 
present the film 
Great Expectations 
at the Marriott Hote 
(free) 

See the hot air ballon 
flying above the hotel 


THE BRITISH LADIES OF AMMAN 

The Annual May Wrjj 

1100 the Residence of H* 

the . British Ambassador, between 3rd an » 1 ■ 

circles, Jabal Amman. 


FOR RENT 

• Fully-furnished apartment. Within a Vitya,- 0JJ® 
bedroom, sitting room, dining, kttcHn and bath- 
room, Privato.entrance, surrounded by a garden, 
Central heating.. ; 

Located In 1 AL Rashid Suburb. 

■ -"*■ ■ ' - V - -OontiBdk Ttrts - 
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puzzles 


Cross words 


Acres* 

7 Enthusiasts may wax it (7). 

8 Following easy start. 1 1n ten 
going wrong (2, 5). 

(0 l or 100 inhuman form (6). 

tl Nymph and engineer to meet 
in this way — among 
motorists (8). 

i 12 Case ot English Tories under 
Irish leaders (4). 

13 They give a dimmer oullook 
tor girls after l (10). 

\k Change digs hurriedly, install 
piano — and get a meal 
(3,3,5). 

19 A drink turns to ice, perhaps, 
outside unusual zoo filled 
with fossils (10). 

22 The choreographer's repeat 

W- 


23 Carte blanche for 1 released 
outside (4, 4). 

24 Country prison employing a 
lawyer (6). 

25 High-rise accommodation for 
workers? (3-4). 

25 ft's^after midnight or noon In 


1 Soap tor the dirty, heartless 
and distasteful (7). 

2 Dowel requiring force lo hold 
1 tight (8). 

3 French military bandsmen? 

4 Ivell in with Liberal: 
embraced by Tory? (2. 6). 



6 Careers in unedited movies 

6 Put away m chest — a she- 
devil! (7) 

* Dog Involved with scone and 
baked beans, for example 
(6, 5). 

16 A fish stuffed with gold — to 
the French, it's charming I (8). 

16 State of Nan after meBtlng 
Reg during callisthenics? (8). 

17 Giving a protective coat to 
expensive car, 1 in 1 (7). 

18 Nuances implied by princess 
entering 1 (7). 

20 Haggard kind of female? (6). 

21 Breath sweetener — Bill 
Turner needs 1 ! (6). 


CHESS 


in 

s 

asp 


pit ro v, play I HR his first game 
since the controversial world 
title match, proved Lhat the 
position favours Black and 
went on to win. Can you spot 
Kasparov’s choice una why It 
la so strong? 

Chess solution 


f77^ m 1 . . . Kt—KSl for if 2 
Itkj ftj fij Qy.Kt? Q—RJ C>\: i igjOj. 
" RLxP ch und KtxQ. White 


JS£*r v Kasparov, first 

' ' BraF'JK!?. l 8“- Black ,t0 

of th P a o^. a , 10 ht \ ve Lhe worse 

• mSS with unca-ordl- 

• wea. knights, but Gnry.Kas- 


playcd instead 2 B—FCR3. 
Q — R4 ch: 3 K—Dl but 3 . 
RtiKt5ixBP tjaie Black a 
tfeor edge. 
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JEANE DIXON’S 


Du *1 Merch-19 April 

hn U , r out ,0 ,he wrong people In your eagerness to expand 

Ing a ,| 'hie. Probe deeper. A financial decision Is required. Insist on 
»acts end figures this week Discuss e serious problem at 
a no mfl,* |J toa ® flround if you postpone things. Mate will be auppor- 
0r 's TtiaiTk * what. Money dominates your thoughts. Other conetdera- 

tau y mora lm P° rtanl - 

Y — 20 Aprll-20 May 

JWhB personality nets you a variety of business opportunities, 
and ii^ ni onshlp rather than romance. Entertaining at home Is more 
Httie ® x PensIve than going out. Cook something special. With 
•"*& a dbo L 0r t on your part, the tide now turns In your favour. Do not 
Wu ojs Bn *® lv B stance with a sibling or child. A new relationship helps 

Qe MIni °‘ 

Cont 21 May ‘ i0 June 

or Phone C L^ Op i 0 for social as well as business reasons. A timely tetter 
?awy ihnT help you boost your Income. Parents prove to be more 
>Ga ta t Q you gave them credit for being. A more realistic attitude 
8 Bad 0( ) w,,, er progress. Bear down on detail work. Use the phone In- 
vl6 vved Ir evoi to drum up new business. Retirement should not be 
c a “ * dead end. 

— 21 June-22 July 

fijl be the right time for fulfilling your dream of having a house 
you. Lgfjry. A relationship lhat seems shaky Is probably not right fori 
i 8 of th„ a,0und ' 7 our self-confidence grows, especially around mam- 
,er 8. a Bhiu >Ppoa,te 8ex - Your directness work wonderB In money mat- 
c i>ng w ni be there if needed. Give as good as you get. 

LEO «_ 

43 July- 2 2 August 

v |sitor is the key to making a deal that will help you get rid of 
Vour hal7, h «uard against a tendency to be accident-prone. Protecting 
find qqqJ | 'fi good business. Do not let yourself get run-down. Travel 
fi happjr IUc k go hand-in-hand now. Common aanee helps you develop 
'nent. YLiP^antic relationship. You may be ready to make a commit - 
a her your health. Eat wisely. 

^ 23 August-22 September 


BRIDGE S 


a 10 5 4 * 

* A K J 3 


J A Q J 6 * 8 

* Q 8 8 5 4 
1 rjfealer West: Love au. 

assj ,# 

S th 'w b ^ iln « fj‘ 

WMt'3 Fay 3 |p ad The Four 
ES,rt y bid° f ls oommended W 

ia’isissr.r.^a 

W M the other table the 
fflrVf North East 

i} •£ « 

points. ; J 


wove hinhh 1068 10 3wa y you. uet the fads. A new partnership could 
Ofince Profitable. Stick to your budget and guard against extrava- 
814 oolnio-T'toB may be especially gramoroua. A newcomar expresses 
wni °n that startles you. Think It over. 

LIBRA . 

* ~~ 23 September-22 October 

may havnT and bB P re P aretl ,a deal with unexpected emergencies. You 
data cqum 11181(0 8 tou 0h decision involving a key relationship. A lunch 
hold ■flail romance for you. Trust your instincts. Creative ventures 
tit uat(ooy Atomise. Your patience wJII be royally rewarded. A financial 
Guard ijj 8 .® 1 the way to e full recovery. Keep in touch with old friends. 
8m "y rnembera' secrets. 

®^Pl0 — 23 October-21 November 

taak8 bB difficult to deal with this week. Clear up Important 
borne launching a new, Joint project. Try to keep things on the 
much nIJ® an aver keetl Avoid arguing. You continue to shoulder too 
lead to n « fihould be a shared load. Creative and artistic efforts could 
own need *? 60 nd ,nC0,nB ' Consldar your loOed one's desires — and your 

SAQ| TTAR| Us _ 

- 22 November-21 December 

An dld^ of far-fetohad financial proposals Involving your money, 
atytol rc ^nce Is likely to resurface. You handle the situation with ■ 
^onr^a' 08 ® over your differences with loved ones. Secret trana- 
eventa >> boomerang, caualng embarrassment. Be careful. People or 
way. r« ‘ 8 Aifitance continue to affeot your finances In an astounding 
''"“nee becomes more eerlous. Know your own heart and mind. - 

***** — 22 December-19 January 

bonus nr ? l Jf , a P ro8 and cone before making an Important decieton. A 
loved cxim u en ral8B can make a dream vacation come true. Consult 
Watch i® fore NnallzInD tr0 vel plane. Welcome their suggestions, 
new Deri ^ a Jealous associate who covets your Job or contacts. A 
tohfirhni Br6hlp wil1 P fOV0 profitable. Get to know a newcomar 
UB, °ra making demands. Avoid Issuing ultimatums. 

^ARlUg 20 January- 18 February 

to person recognizes your effort and painstaking attention 
wenino 'vu** financial luck pule a smile on your face. Enjoy a special 
buiWnn Vo ur loved ones. Romance thrives on tenderness. Careful 
roughs 8 w, i help you stretch your dollars. Do your homework tho-, 
In Jl 80 you can proceed with confidence. You are strongly favoured 
w Wittes. Romance la a source of delight. 


NBCE8-. 


19 February-20 March 


A ^ Partner's Ideas, but do not feel that you must always agree, 
trawl aT , 88 ' becomes more profitable. Welcome good news regarding 



iriotw^filob. Your ESP Is vary powerful. A problem that seemed Insur- 
be solved . to your advantage. See each project to Ha 
heb J^K&ifiion. Spending more time alone with mate or partner will 
MtJ ttfich a better understanding. 

™JVifEEK‘S CHILD la witty and versatile. He has an ex- 
Iw^onlkY aton o with a mercurial disposition. His mood can ohange 
ance to the next. He needs his parent's approval and guld- 

raaciift» we,,0tJ fi in adolescene, this Gemini becomes a delight as he 


ra&ch&^rj^fi in adotescene, this Gemini becomes a delight as he 
to detail 1 He treasures his family end friends. His keen attention 
cm b, ' J™™ make him an excellent lawyer or CPA. Hla Inquiring mind 
rod good use If he becomes an engineer or mathematician. A 
Hkai this Gemini refuses to take a back seat to anyone. He 
tto tt 8 ™J5 hla good fortune with hla family and friends, giving expen - 
gs «ih. He has what |t takee to be a patient and loving parent. 
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Eyewitness in the occupied land — 

The yellow wind 


Editor’s Note: The foll- 
owing is the Seventh of a 
set of expositions from 
the book “The Yellow 
Wind” by David Gross- 
man. The book originally 
appeared In Hebrew and 
was later translated by 
Halm Watzman. Gross- 
man’s book was cen- 
sored by the Israeli au- 
thorities and was later 
released for publica- 
tion missing two chap- 
ters. 


NEXT CASE when the lawyer 
Lea Tsemel arrives at the par- 
king lot opposite the military 
court in Nablus, her clients 
pounce on her car, beslage her 
in fear and supplication, thirsty 
for the news she brings. In her 
office In East Jerusalem, In a 
building that is still under con- 
struction — with hoi os In the 
walls where elevators are to be 
Installed, and a roof pertly open 
to the aky — Arabs whose ac- 
tions have brought them or 
members of their families jup 
agaln&t the Israeli judicial sys- 
tem wait for her from early 
morning, confused, Ignorant .of 
their rights and obligations and 
, what awaits them. 

The office teems with people, 
mostly yJilagers, who have been 
. there for hours and greet 
Tsemelwlth ay/e. She Ib a entail 
woman, aiwaye smiling, resolute 
In her speech, extreme In her 
opinions, sympathetic, and hon- 
est. She conducts several con- 
versations at once with those 
massed around her, speaking 
excellent Arabic with an unmis- 
takable Ashkenazic accent. 

Chain-smoking, she argues 
over the telephone with police 
Investigators who are preventing 
her from seeing a client in jail; 
curses; - forgives. She puts on 
glasses missing one 8 Id apiece, 
sets out on her way to Nablus' or 
flamallah. Another thing: In her 
relations with Arabs, there Is 
something you don't 'come 
aoroBs very often — straightfor- 
wardness and equality, without a 
trace of sanctimony. She places 
herself neither above nor below 
[ier clients, and there Is no soft 
arid aelf-effaclrig paternalism. 

And now the trial of Jafar Hall 
Hasan, accused of making con- 
tact with an enemy organization. 
He Is different from the other- 
prisoners shut up In the small, 
filthy confinement room. 
He stands tell and has .delicate 
features. His movements are ' 
moderate and quiet. .The prose- • 
cutor explains the charge: A few 
years ago, Hasan asked his fa- 
ther for a sum of money In order 
to study In Germany. His father . 
; . applied to a friend of hla, a Fatah . 

member In' Jordan, for assle- ‘ 
tance. Jafar Half Hasan did not 
.* ■ receive money but did receive a 
scholarship tb study German In 
Germany, After half a year, of 
study, he deckled that he did not 
* want to study German, and . 


Changed hla field. Hla patron fn 
the Fatah told hie father that the ' 
organization would support him - 


I ly If he .pursued a subject -of 
me benefit to the organization. ! 
I refused — and his scholar-* 
Ip whs Immediately revoked. 1 
far Half Hasan remained' In 
frnany for several years, with i 
[links to terrorist organize- 
rs; married a German woman; : 
titan came home. A week af- 
frard, he was arrested. He 
t been In the Nablus prison 
* forty-four days, a security 
Efnee. 
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Inside Nablus court: the detained are summarily tried 


Forty-four days. Theyi did not 
beat him there, he tells me later; 
the treatment was reasonable. 
Even so, he says, do you know 
what forty- four days In jail is? 
Previously, he had not been 
involved In politics at all, did not 
even know what it meant to be a 
Palestinian. One may assume 
that In prison he learned some- 
thing. 

The Judge listens to the prose- 
cutor's arguments. He wears a 
knitted skullcap and has a plea- 
sant face. He sits In a business-; 
man's black swivel chair, which 
can face in any direction and 
also lean backward. The prose* 
cutor, a young officer in the 
Army, enumerates the charges. 

■ The room is dim. The Judge 
rocks back and forth on the plat- 
form. For a second his head dis- 
appears • behind his desk. The 
court holds its breath. Than he 
Bweeps up slowly, raising with 
. him an Interesting argument: 
From the charge, It would seem 
that the suspect never had real, 
active contact or connection of 
any sort with a terrorist organi- 
zation. He maintained — bo to 
speak — contact with his father. 
What Is wrong with that, the 
Judge aaks. After all, It was his 
father — who Is now In Jor- 
dan — who made the contact. 

The prosecutor, who Is some- 
what lacking In experience, here 
makes a mistake, and does not 

Part VII 

accept the Judge's hinted advice. 
He sticks to-hls argument: the 
accused should have' .dlstln- 

S ulshed betwen those converaa- 
ons with his father regarding 
family matters and those regard- 
ing terrorist organizations. 

The translator — a heavy est 
Druze soldier, with no expres- 
sion on his face— ceased some 
time ago to translate ■ the 
proceedings for the accused. He 
picks his ears with his finger, 
whispers something to . the 
woman- soldier stenographer, 
and seems to sink into a stupor. 

The relatives of the accused 
gaze at the transistor in suppli- 
cation: he Is their sole connec- 
tion with what is being said, but 
he has become used to them 
and pays no attention. Only an 
angry admonition from the judge 
brings him back to- life: he- re- 
sumes translating for several 
minutes, and then, little by tittle, 1 
Is reabsorbed into his oblivion. 

Defence Attorney Tsemel 
rises, from her seat and protests 
-.the-uae Of the ter'm "terrorist or- 
ganization." THe Judge asks the 
reason for her oblectlon.Tsemel 
reminds him that British law balls 
. It a “proscribed association." 

The Judge: “put ihS 'tefifl. 'ter- 
rorist organization' I has ■ been 1 
used here' for; years/' Tsemel: 
That s because bf the prosecu- 
tor Menachani Kornweltz. He 
changed the term on hie own Ini- 


tiative, and suddenly all the 
charge sheets were filled with 
Terrorist organizations.' So, ine- 
vitably, every accused person Is 
a 'Terrorist," and that, of course, 
Influences the judges In making 
their decisions. 

The prosecutor, slightly mock- 
ing: "And Madam, of course, has 
not come to terms with that dis- 
tortion." Tsemel: "Correct. I 
have refused on principle to ac- 
cept charge sheets In which the 
term 'terrorist' Is used Judges 
have always conceded me the 
polpt, but I did not want only 
consideration." 

•The judge: “So What did Ma- 
dam do?" Tsemel: “I applied to 
the chief counsel in the territo- 
ries, and asked that he Instruct 
prosecutors not to use the term 
‘terrorist' when drafting char- 
ges." 

The Judge, amused: /‘And 
what, Madam, was the counsel's 
answerl" Tsemel: “He said that I 
am right, but did nothing. For a- 
year and a half, I have , been 
sending him requests. Just this 
week, the corrective Instruc- 
tion arrived, and I demand that, 
from now on, It be adhered to 
with care. 1 ' 

The Judge: "As far as I'm 
concerned, It can be oalled a 
‘charitable organization.' The 
pro8eoutor will now continue to 
relate the accused's connec- 
tions with the Salvation Army." 

.The aocused understands nei- 
ther the dialogue nor the reading 
of the charge aheet. No one ex- 


plains to him what Is being said. 
He |b caught up In an Incom- 
prehensible nightmare, and does 


not know how It will end. Hla si- 
tuation Is, however, better than 
that of sn ordinary defendant 
here, because most of those 
who arrive In the courtroom have 
confessed their guilt at an early 
stage, while being Interrogated 
by the security Bervlce. In 
ninety-five per cent of * the ■ 
casea, the defence attorney has 
to be content with bargaining 
over the severity of the sen- 
tence, rather than over whether 
punishment should be Imposed 
on his client In the first place. 

Here the charge sheet may be 
disproved easily. The judge Is 
aware of this, and he wavers out 
loudi-; "Is maintaining '■ contact 
with his father, sufficient to con- 
vict the defendant?" v 

' • 4 , The prosecution and the 
defence ; finish their presents- • 
, tions. The judge withdraws to his 
. chambers. The prosecutor, the 
defence attorney, and the trans- 
lator wait for him In one of the 
. secretarial offices of the court. 

! me place : Is. humming with \ 

J 'young man ana women soldlers: 
who while awby their military - 
' - service here. .Several . of them 
are sprawled on a pile of mat- *• 
tresses, chatting. 


Editor’s Note: Israeli current atrocious acts against the 
Palestinian people brought to mind the obliteration of 
hundreds of Palestinian villages and towns. The Royal 
Committee for Jerusalem Affairs published a do- 
cumented periodical edited by Mr Faiez Jaber In which 
it Included names of 394 obliterated urban centres 
since 1948. 

Part vi 

144. Al-Dawwaylmah located 26 kms, west of Hebron. Population- 3710 
Obliterated in 1948. and many ol its people who had taken refuge In 
one of its mosques were massacred. In 1955 the settlement of Amva 
zya was established on its stolen lands of 80,585 dunums. 

145. Deir Aban located 20 kms. west of Jerusalem. Population- 2 100 

Obliterated in 1948. and the settlement ol Mahseya was established 
on Its stolen lands of 22,748 dunums, In 1950. sned 

146. Deir Abou Salamah located 5 kms, east of Lod. Population: 80. Oblit- 
erated In 1948, and its lands of 1,195 dunums were 
stolen. 

147. Deir Ayyoub located 10 kms. SE of Ramlah Population; 320. Popula- 
tion was removed in 1949 and the village was obliterated and the set- 
tlement of Shaar Hagay was established on its stolen lands of 6.028 
dunums. 

148 Deir Al-Dubban located 25 kms. NW of Hebron. Population- 730 
Obliterated in 1948, and in 1965 the settlement of Luzit was esta- 
blished on Its stolen lands of 7.784 dunums. 

149. Deir Sunayd located 12 kms, NE of Gaza. Population: 730. Oblite- 
rated in 1948. and the settlements of YAD Mordekhay and Erez were 
established on Is stolen lands of 5,720 dunums. 

Continued next week 
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25 May 
1400 

25 May 
1930 


26 - 27 May 


British Traval Display 
tourist attractions 
In Great Britain. 

(free) 

A Display of the Crown 
Jewels In the tower of 
London (free) 

A Medieval Banquet 
With the Caldlcott 
Castle Group, a playing 
Minstrel and Court 
Jester In attendance 

A Punch and Judy 
matinee for the children 

The British Council 
present the film 
Great Expectations 
at the Marriott Hote 
(free) 

See the hot air ballon 
flying above the hotel 


THE BRITISH LADIES OF AMMAN 


1ihn ay The Annual May Fair * 

1100 the Residence of 

the British Ambassador, between 3rd and 

circles, Jabal Amman- 


FOR RENT ; 

u Fully-furnished apartment, Within a VMfa.on* 
bedroom, sitting room, dining, , kitchln and bath- 
room, Private, entrance, .surrounded by a garden,' 
central heatihg. 

. Located In AL Rashid Suburb. 
Contact Tel: 663880. 






Puzzles 


Across 

7 Enthusiasts may wax it (7). 

8 Following easy start. 1 in ten 
going wrong (2, 5). 

10 1 or 100 in human form (6). 

11 Nymph and engineer to meet 
in Mils way — among 
motorists (8). 

12 Case of English Tories under 
Irish leaders (4). 

13 They give a dimmer outlook 


lor girts alter 1 (10). 

14 Change digs hurriedly, install 
piano — and get a meal 
(3.3,5). 

19 A drink turns to iCB, perhaps, 
oulside unusual zoo filled 
wlh fossils (10). 

22 The choreographer's repeat 
(4). 


23 Carta blanche for 1 released 
oulside (4, 4). 

24 Country prison employing s 
lawyer (6). 

26 High-rise accommodation for 
workers? (3-4). 

® WYaft 0r midnight or noon in 


1 Soap for the dirty, heartless 
and distasteful (7). 

2 M requiring force to hold 
1 Bghl (8). 

3 French milary bandsmen? 
10). 

4 Wall in with Liberal 
embraced by Tory? (2, 6). 
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5 Careers in unedited movies 
( 6 ). 

6 Put away in chest — a she- 
devil! (7). 

9 Dog involved with scone and 
baked beans, for example 
(6. 51. 

15 A fish stuffed with gold to 
the French, it s charming! (8). 

16 State of Nan after meeting 
Rea during callisthenics? (8). 

17 Giving a protective coal to 
expensive car, 1 in 1 (7). 

18 Nuances implied by princess 
entering 1 (7). 

20 Haggard kind of female? (6). 

21 Breath sweetener — Bill 
Turner needs 1 ! (6). 


CHESS 


piiruv. plrtylnp Ills first giime 
since Hip coiuroverslnl world 
title innich. proved thru the 
position favours Black and 
went on to win. Can you spot 
Kasparov's choice nnd why it 
is so strong? 


Chess solution 


■ Q Knights, but Gary Kns- 


i . 


Kl— 

K 5! 

[or it 2 

Q<Kl? 

' Q- 

-R4 

ch: 

i K—Ql. 

KtxP 

ch 

and 

Kl x 

Q. White 

played 

instead 

2 

b—kr: J. 

Q—R-i 

ch: 

3 K- 

-Bl 

but 3 . . . 

KOK15 

i a BP gave 

Black a 

clear edge. 
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AC HO 88.-6, Solid fue . 6. MJ«t. 8. 
n, 9. Remeqy Tor au dls«us«. 

, of the Old Testament. 

Ran hastily, a. Oounw of 
OwtaffiA Onw-Pieoe. 4. Study or the with. 7, 
to Wvlng a®* 6 * 1 " Ionn a* la manner. 10, An aia 


S 

?w -i- 

i-i-i 


□ a □ □ □ o . 

naaataaa □□□anatj 

□ □□anna 

□□□□□□ □□□aamaa 

, □ □ a □ □ □ □ , 
Inaan □□□□aaaaani 

□ □ □ a □ 

□□□□□□sanaa 

, □ a □ □ □ , 

□□naaaaana □□□□ 

□ a □ □ □ □ □ . 
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n □ □ □ □ □ n 
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BRIDGE 

North 

♦ 978 

K 8 7 

i) A K J 8 3 
4 10 9 

West East 

* A K Q J ft » #}0S4 


! 8 3 
Q 9 H 
*72 


■;> to 9 

0 10 5 4 a 
* A K J 3 
South 


$ A Q J 6 4 3 

0 ? 

* Q 8 8 5 4 
' Dealer West: Love all 
The Hoechst U.K. team, in 
the tournament I mentioned 
yesterday, lost narrowly to the 
butch national team during 
the qualifying round. This 
deal was one of their successes. 
Consider, first. Souths action 
when the bidding has begun: 
South West North East 

1 ♦ 2 0 2 ♦ 
Smolski, at this point, bid 
Pour Hearts and later doubled 
West’s Four Spades, for b 

penalty of 300. The Jour 
Heart bid Is commended by 
Patrick Jourdaln, editor of the 
IBPA Bulletin, but I regard 
It as venturesome, to say the 
least. However, It worked 

V At the other table the 

BSy5 Nor* J- 

a ,g 3 J w os 

No 


No No No 
Here Butland. Bast, wok a 
good view in going to Four 
Spades on a dafenalye-look ng 
hand. Perhaps South should 
have let Four Spades run to 
te partn™ bS.1i, picked 
up 9 International match 
points. 


Telephone: 

664153 
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ARIES — 21 March-19 April 

Do not reach out to the wrong people in your eagerness to expand 
your social life. Probe deeper. A financial decision Is required. InBlst on 
having all the (acts and figures this week. Discuss a serious problem at 
once. You will lose ground if you postpone things. Mate will be suppor- 
tive no mailer what. Money dominates your thoughts. Other considera- 
tions may be more Important. 

TAURUS — 20 April-20 May 

Your winning personality nets you a variety of business opportunities. 
Seek companionship rather than romance. Entertaining a I home Is more 
fun end lass expensive than going out. Cook something special. With 
very little effort on your part, the tide now turns In your favour. Do not 
lake a passive stance with a sibling or child. A new relationship helps 
you open up. 

GEMINI — 21 May-20 June 

Contact people far social aa wall as business reasons. A timely letter 
or phone call will help you boost your income. Parents prove to be more 
savvy than you gave them credit for being. A moro realistic attitude 
leads to swifter progress. Bear down on detail work. Use the phone In- 
stead of travel to drum up new business. Retirement should not be 
viewed bb a dead end. 


CANCER — 21 June-22 July 

This might be the right lime for fulfilling your dream of having a house 
in the country. A relationship that seems shaky Is probably not right for! 
you. Look around. Your salf -confidence grows, especially around mem- 
bers of the opposite sex. Your directness work wonders in money mat- 
ters. A sibling will be there If needed. Give as good as you get. 

LEO — 23 July-22 August 

A trip or visitor Is the key to making a deal that will help you get rid of 
some debt. Quard against a tendency to be accident-prone. Protecting 
your health la good business. Do not let yourself get run-down. Travel 
and good luck go hand-ln-hand now. Common sense helps you develop 
a happy romantic relationship. You may be ready to make a commit- 
ment. Look after your health. Eat wisely. 

VIRGO — 23 August-22 September 

You will accomplish more by working behind the scenes. Try to follow 
through on an early afternoon suggestion. Do not allow someone's mud- 
dled financial idea to sway you. Get the facts. A new partnership could 
prove highly profitable. Stick to your budget and guard agalnat extrava- 
gance. Romance may be especially glamorous. A newcomer expresses 
an opinion that Btartles you. Think It over, 

LIBRA — 23 September-22 October 

Stay alert and be prepared to deal with unexpected emergencies. You 
may have to make a tough decision involving a key relationship. A lunch 
date could spell romance for you. Trust your Instincts. Creative ventures 
hold great promise. Your patience will be royally rewarded. A financial 
situation Is on tha way to a full recovery. Keep In touch with old friends. 
Guard family members' Becrets. 

SCORPIO — 23 October-21 November 

Others may be difficult to deal with this week. Gear up important 
tasks before launching a new. Joint project. Try to keep things on the 
home front oh an even keel! Avoid arguing. You continue to shoulder too 
much of what should be a shared load. Creative and artistic efforts could 
lead to a second Income. Consider your loved one’s desires — and your 
own needs. 

SAGITTARIUS — 22 November-21 December 

Steer clear of far-fetched financial proposals Involving your money. 
An old grievance la likely to resurface. You handle the situation with 
stylet Do not gloss over your differences with loved ones. Secret trans- 
actions can boomerang, causing embarrassment. Be careful. People or 
events at a distance continue to affect your finances in an astounding 
way. Romance becomes more serious. Know your own heart and mind. 

CAPRICORN — 22 December- 19 January 

Weigh all the proB and cons before making an Important decision. A 
bonus or sudden raise can make a dream vacation come true. Consult 
loved one9 before finalizing travel plans. Welcome their suggestions. 
Watch out for a jealous associate who covets your Job or contacts. A 
new partnership will prove highly profitable. Get to know a newcomer 
better before making demands. Avoid Issuing ultimatums. 


AQUARIUS — 20 January- IB February 
An Influential parson recognizes your effort and 


An Influential parson recognizes your anon ana painaraKing attention 
to detail. Good financial luok puts a smile on your face. Enjoy a special 
evening with your loved oneB. Romance thrives on lendernesB. Careful 
budgeting will help , you stretch your dollars. Do your homework tho- 
roughly so you can proceed with confidence. You are strongly favoured 
in law or politics. Romance Is a source of delight. 

PISCES — 19 February-20 March 


mountable dan be solved to your advantage. See each project to Its 
proper contusion. Spending more time alone with mate or partner will 
help you reach a better understanding. 


THIS WEEK'S CHILD la witty and versatile. He haa an ex- 
cellent memory along with a mercurial disposition. Hla mood can change 
from one moment to the next. He needs his parent's approval and guid- 
ance. Rebellious In adotescene, this Gemini becomes a delight aa ha 
reeohes maturity. He treasures hla family and friends. Hla keen attention 
to dated would make him an excellent lawyer or CPA Hie inquiring mind 
oan be put to good uaa If he becomes an engineer or mathematician. A 
real go-getter, this Gemini refuses to take a back seat to anyone. He 
likes to share hla good fortune with hla family and friends, giving expen- 
sive presents. He has what it takes to be a patient end loving parent. 
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MUSEUMS 


CALENDAR 


Falkors Museum: Jswlery end ecn- 
lumes over 100 years old. Also 
mossJes from Madaba and Jonah 
lo 16th centuries). The Roman 
Amman. Opening hours: 

“oitooS: ‘ 5 p m - yMr ' ,ound ' T *'- 


Jordan Archaeological Museum: Has 
an excellent ooHecUon of the antlqui- 
ties ol Jordan. Jabs I AJ-Oal’a (Citadel 
Hill). Opening houra: 0.00 a.m. - 8.00 
pm. (Fridays and official holidays 
10:00 a.m. lo 4:00 p.m.) Closed 
Tuesdays. 

Jordan National Gallery: Contains a 
collection ol paintings, ceramics. And 
coll sculptures by contemporary lala- 
mFo artiste from moet of the Muslim 
countries and a collection of point- 
ings by 10th Century orientalist artl- 
Biti. Muntazah, Jabal Luwalbdeh. 
Opening hours 10:00 a.m. • t:3o 
pm. and 3:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. 
Closed Tuesdays. Tel. 630 1 2 B. 


CHURCHES 


Films 


The American Centre presents The 
Magnificent Ambersons, with 
Joseph Cotton, written and directed 
by Orson Welles, at 7 pm on 23 May 
and 26 May. 




Fairs 


Pantomime 


OKI BOSSI is presented by the 
French Cultural Centre at the 
Royal Cultural Centre, at 8:30, 
23 May. 


Exhibitions 


B 


* 


■A 






The Festival of Islamic and Books 
continues at (he Roman Amphithea- 
tre in downtown Amman. 


Ramadan markets are open every 
evening in Hai Nazzal, Mahatta, and 
Jabal Hussein 


The Qoethe Institute features work 
by George Keplsnlan. whose paint- 
ings feature Beenes of ancient cour- 
tyards. souk 9, and buildings, until 22 
May. 


i&v 


Don't miss the annual summer fair 
hosted by tha British Ladies of Am- 
man at the ambassador's residence 
from 1 1 am - 6 pm., Friday 27 May. 
There will be lots of fun and lots of 
prizes, and all proceeds go to char- 
ity. 


Floral compositions by Naela Adnan 
Massanat will be presented by the 
French Cultural Centre from 24 May. 



he story of the Taj Mahal Is 
brought to life In a BBC spe- 
cial at 20:30, 24 May and 
:30 and 11:30 on 25 May. 


8t. Joseph Church (Roman Catholic) 
Jabal Amman, Tel. 824600. 


Church of tha Annunlcatlon (Roman 
Catholic) Jabal Luwelbdeh, Tal. 
637440. 


Da la Salle Church (Roman Catholic} 
Jabal HuBBoln. Tel. 66 1787. 

Terras ant a Church (Roman Catholic), 
Jabal Luwalbdeh, mass In Italian 
language, meet every Saturday at 
6:30 p.m. Tel. 622366 


Church of the Annunciation (Greek 
Orthodox) AbdaS, TeL 623641. 

Church of the Redeemer) Jabal Am- 
man, Tat. 625383 


Armenian Orthodox Church Aahra- 
floh. Tel. 7762B1. 

st. Ephraim Church (Syrian Orthodox) 
Aahralleh., Tel. 771781. 

Amman International Churah Intarde- 
Mmlnatlon0 |,: meets at Southern 

677B34 80,100 ln 8fwm, “ nl ' Tel. 

Evangelical Lutharn Church (Church 
of the good ahepard)-Umm Al- 
Summeq (Rev. N. Smlr) Tel., B11 
206. (Ecumenical Rainbow congrega- 
tion maeta there. Tal. 622606. 


IDD CODES 


Algeria _ 
Argentina 
Suer 


■nos Aires 
Australia 


213 
- 84 


Adelaide 

Brlebane 

Canberra 


61 


Melbourne 
Perth 


Aua 


Mr. 


62 
- 3 
-0 
2 


Vienna 

Bahrain 

Belgium 

Antwei 

Brua 


43 
222 


raip 

sefs 


973 
- 32 


Rio da Janeiro 

Brasilia 

Bulgaria - 
Sofia 

Canada 


66 


360 


21 

61 


Ottawa 
Chlla 


- 1 
613 


Cl 5i 


Santiago 
rua 


66 


loosla 


367 


Czechoslovakia 

Prague 

Danmark 


- 42 


21 


46 


diplomatic missions Airlines Companies 


Algerian 


Arab Republic of Yemen 

Australian ' 

Austrian 


841271/2 
642361/2 
637248/7 
644306 


Arab Air Cargo 
Aeroflot 


MUDUIW1 - Q, 

Auetrlan Em baaay /commercial 

674760/674882 

BBSS' 664148 

351" — 678683 

SBtf ” 666124 

29 ft" - 642736 

Chilian 661336 


Air France 
Air India 
Air Lanka 
Alitalia 


674181/65 
641610 


660086/667625 
. 6768B8-B 


American Airline 

ArabWInge 

Austrian AirFine 


666377/681709 
. 625203 
660068 


894484 


Jr--- — ■ — - 001330 

. 0n0 L? r ¥ U Con, Ul«ta 642063 

MffSSS 5L 7^—. ««« lot/ e 

622324 


MhOoiiNMs General 
nrmlah Consulate 


Balkan Airllnae __ 
British Airway a _ 
BriUeh Caledonian 
Airways 


6373 80/667028 
666008 


641430 


leas 

- rand, 

German 


Cathay Pacific 


623443 Chlnaea Airilnee 


.662111 

624363 


German D.R. 
Greek 


641273/4 
641361 


Hungarian 

Indian 

Iraqi — . • 


Iraqi 

Italli 


Ian 


319361/2 

= S?3S?3 

637262 


it Air 


Emirates Airlines 


637360/667028 

630011 


Gulf Air 


862141/676321 

663606/666616 


Japanese 


--fMinrao ^ 

Yugoslavian 

Kuwaiti 

' Libyan — , 

Labertr 


630331/2 
. 636166 


672480/7 

668107 


Moroccan 


678136/8 
- 680118 


Netherfande 

Indonesian 


-—641381 

641481/2 


“-Trnrr” ooaouo/eBBeie 
g^rlwiAWIilM ___ BM2BS 

Korinn 

Alrllnaa «.. . — 676824/662236 


North Korean 


®! nct - -«• 


— ■ Q 1 * 140 1/ 7 

637967/626166 
678011 
666340 


WoS?** 0 -C® 886139 
Cbnaulale Genaral Inland ” SKrtb 

SaudlArablaTTIL. ^ 


637164 JjUW. 


KuwaKI A^ya 030144 

Malaysian Mrih^ ; * 901744 

630575/ 663446 
636104 


ar* 


Philippine Airilnee 
Polish Airilnee 


ffiwliSiSS— MU30 '«»w 


iron i U4 

630126/638433 

62696 1 

670156 

626081 


South Korean 

Spard ah 


Sudanese 
Swedish . 
Swiss 
Svrlan 


660745/6 


SiS 

Saudla 


637360/667028 


-8221 40 


675608-9 

-630333 


Tunisian 

Turkish 


844251/2 

880177/0 

686416/7 

-841076 


Scandinavian Airilnee 

604640/637105 


Singapore Airlines 


lain™ AWInee _. 

307/8 AMG.8.A.) 


Unltetf Arab Emirates 

United Kingdom 


674307/8 
— 041261 


876177/676186 
662111 


644369 

823100 


USB? Sta *“ ° r * m * riea ~ 64437 1 
ySBB — 641108 


Swiss Air 
rlan Air. 


642943/641006 
-«■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' 629631 
022147 


Delegation of the EEC 

l/N OP 


UNRWA 


BKufrr 9°mmarote| 


WlBe^ahMn)' 


— ■ 668101 
888171/7 
069104/8 


Trane World Airline 

Al^ iwa ! . 6 *MGg/MMS4 

SWH - . 622324/0 


Turkish Airilnee; 


UWCEr 

Coneufatsof Sri Lanka __I MM 12 


671630 

620671 


Yemanla-Yemen 
Airways 
«lav 


650102/660112 


Yugoslav Alrllnaa 


. 628176 

.604911 
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Dial 00 for IDD access lines 


Copenhagenfinner) 
Copenhagan(outer) 
Ecuador __ __ __ 

Quito - 


. 593 


Egypt 

Cairo 


Eire 


.20 


Dublin 
Cork - 
Finland 


. 363 


Hslafnk! 

France 

Parle 


358 


21 


33 


Germany W(FRG) 
Bonn 

Greece 


1 


Athena /Piraeus 

India 


.40 
— 288 
— 30 


91 

.812 
— 11 
22 


Banglore 

New Delhi - 
Bombay - 

And ell cities with area codas 
beginning with 1 ,2,3.4, 6,6,7,* 8. 
Indonesia 1 *7 

Jakarta ~ «■. 

iwy "39 ‘ 

, Soma e 

lf «l — 064 


Baghdad 

Japan 

Tokyo _ 
Kenya 


81 


1 


Nairobi 
Kuwait _ 
Korea 


254 


Seoul 

Libya 

Trip 


986 

-62 


.rlpoll 
Lebanon 
Belmt 


218 


21 


Malayala 


. Kuala Lumpur 
Mexico 


.80 


Ml 
1 


Mexico City 
Morocco _ 
Fez 


52 

.6 


212 


Rabat 


Netherlands . 
Amsterdam 
Rotterdam . 
North Yemen 
AIBeyda _ 
Hodefdah - 
Sanaa - 

Talz 

Nigeria 

Lagoa 


31 


067 


20 

10 


Norway 

Oslo 

Oman 


.234 

- 47 
— 2 


Pakistan . 
Karachi 
Lahore 


968 

-92 


Peshawar 


21 

.42 



Rawalpindi/Islamabad 
Paraguay . 

_ Asuncion 

Pare . 

Lima 


Phlllppinat 
Manila . 
Poland 


,63 


14 


Warsaw 
Qatar 


48 


Romania 


Saudi Arabia 


Al-Khobar — 
Al-Madlne - 
Dammam — 

Jeddah 

Mecca _ ■ 

Rljfidh __ 


— 074 

— 400 

-see 


22 


Barcelona 
Madrid 


34 


_ 3 


Marbella 
_ Majorca 
Sri Lanka 


Colombo 
Sudan 


.94 


— 1 
- 62 
71 


Khartoum 
Swedan 


249 


Stockholm 
8yrta 


48 


11 


_ Damkaoua 

Taiwan 

Taipei 


11 


063 


Thailand 


886 

.2 


Bangkok 
Tunisia 


66 


216 


Tunis 

Turkey 


Ankara . 
Istanbul 
UAE 


Abu Dhabi 

Alman 

Al Ain 

Dubai 


971 


00 
41 
- 1 


Fujairah 

Ghyathl _____ 
Raa al Khalmah 


Sharjah 


Umm Al Quwaln 


Western Area 


UK 


Ghana, Ruwals] 


JJtbel) 


70 
62 
77 
- 6 
- 6 


London 

Uruguay 


44 


62 


Montevideo 
USA 


698 


New York 


1 


Washington 
USSR 


Moscow 


212/718 

202 

7 


Venezuela 
Caraeas . 
Yugoslavia 
Belgrade 


006 


68 


36 


11 


Important Numbers 


EMERGENCIES 


Amman governorates 
CMf 


- 91228 
198,100 


Amman Civil Defence 
Civil Defence Irbld 

271203, 273131 


Civil Defence Ouweleman 


Civil Defence DelrAlle 
Ambulance 


770733 

67306 


193, 776111 


Amman downtown flra brldgade 


First aid 


108 


Blood Bank 


630341 

778303 

681111 


622090-3 


CIvH Defence reeoua 
Fire headquarters _ 

Police rescue 

_-r — 102, 621111,637777 

Poltae headquarters 639141 

Trafflo police ______ 869300/1 


Electric Power Co. 

636381/4, 624881 


Municipal water complaints 

771128/8 


Queen Alla Inti.AIrport 


(08) 53330/60 


HOSPITALS 

Hussein Medloal Centre 


Khalldl Maternity, j.Amm 


613813/32 


Aklleh Maternity, J.Ammn. 


644281/6 


Jabal Amman 


642441/2 


Maternity 

Malhae.J. 


«>.wim,w.Ammin _______ eaoiai 

Pe!eetine l 8hmalaan] 664171/4 

Shmalsanl Hospital , 660131 

UllvarUty Hospital 846846 

AJ-Muaahar Hospital 867227/9 

I^ui , AT l .? , £ bd * il 606127/37 

M-AMI,Abda|| _ 664164/6 


024362 

636141 


IteNiMLM uhalreen 777101/3 

Al*Bainlr,J. Aanrafleh 


Army, Marks 
Queen Alia 
Hoapltal 


775111/26 

801011/16 


Amal Hospital 


002240/50 
574185 


general 

77311/19 

MtfidS? 774111/10 

Ministry of Tourlam ; 64231 1 

Hotel complaints ______ 666412 

Wca complaints -- 661176 

Telephone Information - 12 

jterdan and Middle Eaat calls 10 

Overseas calfa 17 

Repalr service _ 11 


CULTURAL CENTRES 


Hoj/al Cultural Centra 


American Centre. 

sssff &a ™ 

ftench Cultural Centra 

Goethe Institute. ~ 

Soviet Cultural Centra _ 
Spanlah Cultural Centra. 
Turkish Cultural Centre_ 
Haya Arts Centre- 

YWc'l V0U,hCl ^~ 
yIwIm-a.' 


Amman Municipal Library 


0*1028/7 

- 84437! 

~ 84(820 
838147/8 

- 83700 * 
- 8419*3 

- 844203 

=ss 

-SIS 

=88 


Unlv.Of Jordan Library ~ 


837111 

834883 


Cinemas 


Concord. 

Rainbow. 


asr- 


laza. 


ihdan. 


Al-Hussaln . 
Zahran. 


- 877424 

- 626181 

- 87661 ) 

- 877420 

- 6221*8 
822117 


Basman . 


- 623171 

- 630128 


Sports Clubs 


Al Hussain Sports 
ci«v- 

OrthodoxClub. 


Royal Automobile 

Clnh. 


.887181 

810491 


818410 


Royal Shooting Club- 736872 

Royal CheBsClub 673713 

Royal Racing Club 09-801233 


HOTELS 


Amman 


Holiday Inn. 
Marriott 


Ragency 


Jerusalem. 


Intercontinental. 

Ambassador 

Commodore 

Middle East. 


Grand Palace. 
TYohe. 


international. 


San Rock. 


Alia Gateway. 

Amra. 

Plaza 


883100 
660100 
680000 
6680*4 
_ 841381 
_ 668188 

886181 

-. 887180 
— 881121 
-881114 

— 841712 

— 813801 
. (08181000 

- 618071 

- 674111 


Aqaba 


Holiday Inn . 
Al-Manar— 


Ai-Cazar. 


Coral Beach . 
Aquamarine. 
Aqaba 


. 2426 

.4341 

.4131 

.3821 

.4333, 

.2081 


RENT-A-CAR 


Shakhshlr. 
Al- Jabal _ 


888088 

80888* 


Kada. 


Kada. 


Al-Labadl. 

National- 

Nebo 

Petra. 


msib'/mJIU 

: 613554 


Rabbit Amman. 

Al-fllmal 

Al-Safd. 


fiisa 
— 606801 
- 872424 
, 630861 


Al-8amar. 
Sa tel ite- 
Star. 


I 887430 
77170? 


Tiger. 


Trust. 

Trust. 


— "S* 

H 571031 
673312 


Al-Waha. 


888121/9 

87410J 


Abu Dagge 

Amin Jarrar(Avl>). 
Amman 
Arabian. 


. 841360 


Avie-Jarrar. 


08 - 51021-61071 


Budget. 

Budget. 

De’aa— 

CMranl. 


=»as 

will; 




Euro pear. 
EUropoar. 
Europcar. 
Europcar. 


General Services. 
Gulf. 


=£S1S 


Inter Rent. 


”669376 / 60030 ® 


Star Subscriptions 
(Annual rates) 


Arab countries S60 
Europe and Africa 8 


Europe and Africa ® w 
US, Japan A others 8 13° 

All rates include fi** 1 SPrS?’** 
Sand drafts to The Star, v- 

591, Am man- Jordan 
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THE FAR SIDE 

By GARY LARSON 



^? 0re fl,es * Arnold, until you've 
80,9 n some of your fertilizers.” 


£ 


O 



m 

Abdul! Desert! ... One 's' or two?" 



“Now go to sleep, Kevin - or once 
again I'll have to knock three times and 
summon the Floating Head of Dealh." 



"Oh, for heaven's sake. Miss Carllslel 
They're only cartoon animals!" 
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